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CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


gO some of us it has been a question whether any dif- 

ference should be made between the study of litera- 

ture by Catholics and its study by others. May I 

suggest that the key of the position is contained in 

the following words of Foerster, quoted in the 

Dublin Review’s article on The Decay of Fixed Ideals, January, 
IQII. 

Christianity leads from the periphery to the center 
and educates mankind to see everything and work at everything 
from the vantage-ground of a great central position. To find 
and maintain this central position is the whole salvation of man, 
and all social work is without foundation if it be not inspired 
and directed from thence. 


We have only to keep before us that loyalty which we owe and 
from which we must never swerve. We are in many ways, as we 
surely ought to be, one with our fellow-citizens. We hold, as they 
do, the greatness of the virtue of loyalty to kindred, home, the 
native land, and to all mankind. We desire to unite with them in 
all possible ways; but it will sometimes be, of necessity from sor- 
rowful circumstances for which so many are not themselves re- 
sponsible, that certain lines of demarcation have to be made. I 
may be allowed to illustrate this by mentioning what I was told 
some time ago of the parable of the Good Shepherd having been 
used by a non-Catholic teacher as a lesson in kindness to animals! 
So with other teaching where motive power differs and eyes look 
out and do not see alike. We can never substitute the service of 
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man for the love in brotherhood of those who know of one Father ; 
we cannot put morality in the place of religion, nor philanthrophy in 
that of charity. And wherever this putting and this substitution 
take place in the teaching of literature, as of any other subject, how- 
ever artistic the teacher’s treatment of his subject may be, we are 
bound to a treatment different not in degree only but in kind. 

Much of what is called our classical literature in English has 
been created under the shadow of the Reformation. But the first 
of the line of great poets, the first who handled the new English 
with the hand of the master, Geoffrey Chaucer, was of the house- 
hold of Faith, and his influence has never yet died out. And most 
happily he whom we know as the greatest of English poets, the one 
who stands preéminently as the representative of great thought 
and high art, was in time very near the age of Faith; and we gladly 
and thankfully recognize that the spirit of our Shakespeare is dis- 
tinctly non-Protestant. We cannot think of him as one who looked 
on the Great Mother as a stranger, or averted his eyes from the 
beauty of her face and the grandeur of her gait. 

If we reflect on Shakespeare’s way of touching on Catholic 
themes; if we think of his hatred of Puritanism; of his sympa- 
thetic presentation of religious, of priests, of things connected with 
true belief, we shall see this. And more yet; if we dwell on his 
largeness and sympathy, on all that is included in the fullest sense of 
the word Catholicity, we can, I think, hope that, though uncon- 
fessed as a son of the Faith, which was the faith of his father as 
well as of his fathers, having fallen on evil times and being in the 
company of many who were calling bitter sweet and sweet bitter, 
or not caring to discern between the bitter and the sweet, he lived in 
heart no alien to the native land, the patria of joy and union. We 
may even, perhaps, believe, as has been told, that at the last there 
came to him the fair bliss and comfort of reconcilement, with all 
its infinite peace. 

In Spenser, too, we even find Catholic belief underlying much 
of his work, despite the hatred professed for the Pope and all his. 
Nowhere in our literature can there be found a clearer presentment 
of an important part of Catholic doctrine, set to high music, than 
in the Tenth Canto of the First Book of the Faery Queen. Else- 
where also, in Spenser, we find the same clinging to the old beauty 
and truth.* 


*In a paper on Catholicity in Spenser printed in the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review for July, 1907, I have tried, at great length, to show this. 
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Milton, in his greatest work, leaves Puritanism far behind. To 
be oneself a poem; that was what he set forth; and to him the 
greatest of the virtues—the very key to the kingdom of Holiness— 
was chastity. Whatever mistakes John Milton made, and he made 
sorrowful mistakes, he made no mistake here, and no English poet 
has more nobly sung the glory of that purity, that cleanness, which 
has its incarnation in the blessed Lady of Christendom. Not only 
of Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton is it true in a sense deeper 
than the primary one as expressed in Wordsworth’s great Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality. 


The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home. 


The Soul, the Life that rose with these and such as these came 
from what had had elsewhere its setting; and these poets and their 
fellows, a noble company, came to us, not in entire forgetfulness, of 
the great lovely Mother, and not in utter nakedness, because of the 
shadow cast by her garments of glory. 

It is a difficult thing indeed to get rid of a heritage. We may 
lose the thing inherited, but we cannot shake off the influence 
of all that it has been to us, and has meant to us; of all that it 
has done for us and all that it has helped to make us. 

This applies not to individuals only, but to generations and 
to peoples. In the early days of the Protestant Reformation the 
atmosphere of Catholicity had not been destroyed. Who can read 
the literature of what have been called “ the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth” and deem it Protestant wholly! With controversial 
writings we have here nothing to do; they are writings rather than 
literature. Here and there they may rise into literature as when, 
in times yet further from the days of “ Merrie England,” the heavy 
grey clouds of Milton’s prose polemic are burst through by glorious 
streaks of beauty. In the Faith England received what a man may 
waste, desecrate, never quite lose. And even those who would most 
shrink from the imputation of having anything to do with the Holy 
Catholic and Roman Church have been subjugated by her austere 
loveliness, her majestic breadth of tenderness, her vision of all that 
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is near and all that is afar off. Poets and artists and preachers and 
workers have approached her and kissed the hem of her garment; 
yes, and even the feet below that hem, those feet how beautiful! 

We do not, however, in any way aim at the restricting of our 
reading to the work of authors belonging to the body of the Church. 
Let us go out boldly and bravely and gather in all that we can of 
the good gifts of Him who reveals Himself in many ways. Let us 
learn from the mouths of all who have spoken truth as it was given 
them to know it, and have shown us beauty as it was given them to 
see it; poets of the East and of the West; writers before He, Who 
was the Light of the World, had come to walk the little country 
of Judea; writers who felt after Him in some way, and whose 
feeling after Him throbs in their work; His children who did not 
know Him in His fulness, but who loved what they knew, and in- 
deed were loved of Him. Let us study those beautiful things which 
our separated brethren of genius have given us, and not in pride of 
spirit nor in bitterness of judgment, but in gratitude to the Supreme 
Maker Who made them makers of fair things to teach and to de- 
light. This is the spiritual side of the reason for studying such 
work; but there is also the reason that we cannot afford to be ignor- 
ant of great things in our literature because they lack what is to us 
the best of all. Also, it is important to recognize that to be a 
Catholic, even the most pious of Catholics, is not to be an artist; 
and the work of such artists as non-Catholic America and England 
can boast is indeed not to be set at nought. 

Religion is the mother of art and has been so at all times, 
in all countries, and under all circumstances; but this fact does not 
involve the belief or supposition that religion is art, and piety liter- 
ature; nor that a piece of writing is necessarily literature because 
it deals with religion; nor yet that it is not literature if it show no 
direct connection with religion. But though a Catholic writer as 
Catholic is not necessarily an artist, yet when the gift of creative 
genius is given him, he ought to expect the highest results. Taking 
one example of Catholic literary genius, to what heights did not 
Dante rise! Heights they are whence he looks down with austere 
benignity and splendor of royalty, as one of the world-poets, few 
in number and great in honor. 

In recent times, too, very recent indeed, one of the greatest 
novels, showing qualities of high “ imagination penetrative,” to use 
Ruskin’s expressive phrase, in connection with finely cultivated 
thought, and nobleness of style, is the work of the priest who writes 
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under the pen-name of John Ayscough. And San Celestino does 
not stand in loneliness. 

I have used the words “ gift of creative genius.” Of genius it 
would be difficult to give a definition, but at any rate it is that which 
creates or remoulds what it sees and discerns. Of its workings who 
can adequately speak? And who can know of its consciousness or 
its unconsciousness, of its declaration or its suggestion? 

Horace speaks of indignation as having made certain verses of 
his. Yet indignation does not create; nothing but genius can make. 
How was it then? Was it not that genius consciously or uncon- 
sciously was waiting for its time, when a wave of indignation came 
and swept away the barrier of silence, and so what was behind it 
was revealed? 

Thus with other emotions also. Love has been the occasion of 
a vast body of literature and patriotism; and these do not 
stand alone. But it was genius that created the work of which 
these things were the occasion. 

If it had not been for the reading of the account of the burial 
by torchlight of a great soldier, the reading of it in a quiet Irish 
home, Wolfe would not have received a place among the poets; 
yet the thing was in him—and that newspaper paragraph bade it 
come forth; and forth it came. This is but one of many and many 
an instance of the importance of occasion. 

It is one thing when the teaching, though noble morally, is 
not distinctively Christian, and another thing when the teaching of 
poet or artist is in contradiction, express or implicit, to the teaching 
of Holy Church. Then “It is not, nor it cannot come to good.” 
There is then no question of “I disagree with this: that is not my 
opinion,” but “ This is not for me, because it is opposed to her who 
commands my loyalty as well as my love.” 

The finest literature is assertive, not controversial; universal, 
not hide-bound. Finely touched spirits give us what is great sacra- 
mentally; by the outward sign passing on to us that inward grace 
which our Lord bestows on those whom He wills to send it forth 
by those works in speech and song called the output of genius. This 
is how we know the best work: by its sacramental quality. 

We find also, in that best work, the power of drawing us out of 
ourselves, the nourishing of the desire for something above and 
beyond us; that something which, if rightly sought for, may be 
apprehended within our hand-grasp, or lying at our very feet; that 
something which marks us out as the children of immortality. 
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Do you say that the finest literature may be the medium of con- 
veying poison to the mind and of bringing the soul to the very edge 
of destruction? This I earnestly and emphatically deny. Litera- 
ture that has poison in its structure and injury in its brain can never 
be classed as of the finest. For the body—the expression and the 
style of the expression—cannot compare with the soul, that living 
soul which by God’s grace may partake of the quality and office of 
the quickening spirit, the spirit that gives life and brings light. It is 
worse than a soulless body. It is like a being possessed by those ill 
spirits whose casting out is by the might of purity and discipline. 

Here I may say a word about what is known as the literature of 
Realism, by which we are to understand that which deals with the 
looking at certain things with eyes that seek not merely for the sor- 
didness of low motive and mean aim, but even for the horror of 
ugliness, of parasitical abomination, and seek to palm off upon us 
the result of such looking as a study of human nature! Away with 
such! Let us not dare thus to insult the human nature once and for 
love taken into God. 

Finely Browning lifts his voice against that “ realism ” which 
dwells insistently on what, one day, thank God, is to pass from the 
sight of the men of His love. 


“ For I find this black mark impinge the man, 
That he believes in just the vile of life. 
Low instinct, base pretension, are these truth?” 
(The Pope, in The Ring and the Book.) 


No, verily and indeed. 

This is a far different thing from the recognition of great sor- 
rowful depths which may indeed be shown us for warning, for the 
evoking of sympathy, for strengthening by the power of contrast 
the soul that might perhaps stay too long in the meadows of ease 
and sweetness. 

They said of Dante, “ There goes the man who has been in 
Hell.” But if Dante could tell us of Hell and its horrors as illus- 
trating God’s justice, His, wisdom, and His love (Inferno I., 4-6), 
he had also to tell of Heaven and its glory as none other could. 
He had been in Heaven also. And so with Milton. His voice 
could sing of the loveliness of Eden and the beauty and love and 
the happy plight of its inhabitants, and higher yet could rise in 
loftiest strains to sing of the glory of God; and that voice also bore 
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on it the horror of Sin and Death and their grisly parentage and 
their all-hatefulness. 

But if literature deals unmotived with ugliness and wrong; if 
these are represented as life, as the ordinary thing to look for and 
expect; represented either with morbid delight in the painting of 
them, or their callous dissection; let us avoid that author, as one not 
to be studied by those we desire in our teaching to help, as we should 
avoid unwholesome, or worse than unwholesome, food or drink. 

There is another kind of hindrance of which some among us 
have need to beware. It is the suspiciousness of evil where evil 
is not; the looking out for harm where that very looking out is 
harm in itself. This is a kind of spiritual evil eye which casts a 
curse on what is naturally pure and sweet. And heed has also to be 
taken lest the spirit of abject literalness work us ill and grief, the 
spirit that would do away with playful lightness and dainty jesting 
because it must take all in the most absolute and serious sense. It 
would dub the playfulness as a denizen of the Land of Lies, and 
the Jest as a sitter in the chair of pestilence! This mood or attitude 
is surely not consonant with the fair liberty of Catholicity which so 
thoroughly understands human nature, and finds a use for all the 
sides of it. The important thing is to work affirmatively rather 
than negatively. Let us in literature as in other things cultivate 
a healthy appetite and a fine taste. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to feed on the fair mountain will not lightly leave it to 
batten on the moor. Those who have drunk pure draughts will not 
lightly seek to quench their thirst where the clearest water has been 
troubled and fouled by loathy feet. Those who have known the 
splendors of noble thought befittingly phrased will not easily be 
attracted by the crude infelicities which they may meet at times 
upon their way. The house filled with the high treasure of good 
things, new and old, has no room for the ill spirit to enter; and so 
there will be no need for the attempt to cast out a seven-fold evil 
thing. And we go deeper and further than this, and say that it is 
no exaggeration or even hyperbole to assert that those who feed fre- 
quently from the Divine Table, those who are indeed “ partakers of 
the Altar,” have in that partaking a shield against evil. As the 
body by the breathing of pure air, and by wholesome food and the 
discipline of exercise is able to resist septic influences, so the spirit, 
made whole by the Body of the Lord, living in its pure atmosphere, 
strengthened by holy charity and blessed discipline, can best repel 
those assailing evils that strive to conquer and lay low. 
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And if it be true that these dangers can be thrust aside or 
passed in quietness, how gloriously true it is that on the affirmative 
side their gain is surpassingly great who are thus sustained and 
exercised! Think of the eye open to beauty neglected or missed 
by the vision imperfect through wrong conditions, or untrained for 
lack of the teacher; the eye that even under its mortal conditions 
can “ see the King in His beauty ” and discern the loveliness of the 
land far off—the land far off and yet so near. Think of the ear 
that can hear music for another undiscerned or mute! 

Oh, joy of the keenness of sight and hearing and quickness in 
going in the beautiful ways of God! Oh, blessedness of discerning 
sweet savors and exquisiteness of taste at the Banquet spread first 
at the Holy Table, and then everywhere, all through nature and art 
and the delights of home, and through sacrifice and the mysteries of 
life with its sheen of joy, and its shadows of pain, and the light 
streaming even through the gate of Death. 

When we speak of the critical spirit, we mean, at least we fre- 
quently mean, the spirit of carping, the quickness and readiness to 
discern flaws and faults; the spirit that makes people hard to 
please, and ashamed of being easily gratified; the spirit that insists 
on the outweighing of great beauty by trivial defect. There is in- 
deed a passion for perfection or for that which comes the nearest 
to perfection that we may hope to gain; but this is not what most 
people mean when they describe themselves, with no little pride of 
culture, as being very critical. 

“ Good critics who have stamped out poets’ hopes,” a poet has 
said. The true critical spirit is that of the judge (Krites), of the 
discerner of spirits; of the one able not only to “ separate the pre- 
cious from the vile,” but also to show what is the more precious 
of the precious; the spirit also of one who can see where there is 
true merit, and set it in its right place, and not suffer that merit to 
be obscured in his mind by defects, defects which sometimes belong 
to the qualities of the writer. 

Let us, in literature as in life, cultivate the power of seeing 
the best. The true way to avoid the cultivation of the carping and 
fault-finding spirit is to have before us the best and finest things, 
and to exercise our judgment upon them, and love them, and study 
them; for that judgment will bid us to love them and to study them, 
in fine discernment and noble appreciation. 














NOVELS OF INNOCENCE.* 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


SGaaey ARTHA Vine was a first innocent adventure into ro- 
ax yy mance, and such adventures are always beautiful. 
ee i It was full of essential promise. It had also many 
Soe accidental defects of knowledge and experience, the 
Gay sort of defects that worry faithless people; but it was 
a return to an older and finer tradition in fiction—the novel of inno- 
cence. To begin with, Martha Vine lived too much in things outside 
herself ; she was much concerned with the odds and ends of her en- 
vironment; she set great store by the little conceits of second-hand 
knowledge and social convention, but that was given as the inevitable 
result of the way in which she was brought up. In spite, however, of 
these superimposed and rather tawdry wrappings her mind and soul 
soon work their way to healthy freedom. At the first call of an 
innocent and splendid affection she leaves all and follows it. I think 
then we should rather thank than criticise the author for giving us 
Martha Vine with all her tiresome but quite natural defects, and 
showing us the way in which they were left behind. But Miss Viola 
Meynell has done something more than give us the history of a 
tiresome little maid who bravely struggled against, and finally got 
rid of, her tiresomeness. In Stephen Flint she has created the 
character of a living man—this, to my mind, is the convincing proof 
of her original power. A critic looking only at Martha Vine herself 
might say that introspective imitation is an easy accomplishment, but 
I think we may justly overwhelm such criticism by pointing to 
Stephen Flint. What a splendidly objective creation he is! Stephen 
Flint is sufficient for my faith—he is a man, the creation of a maid. 
The following passage gives, I believe, strong indication of the 
author’s very real power: 





The smell of burning leaves had been in the village for some 
weeks, sometimes strong and outright, at other times faint and 
delusive in the breezes. Now the fall of leaves had ceased; and 
the trees that had delayed so long to be entirely uncovered had 
nothing but their plain, wooden barrenness for the cold sea 


*Martha Vine, Cross-in-Hand Farm. By Viola Meynell. London: Hérbert and 
Daniel, 1910, 1911. 
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winds to press upon. Here and there a thin poplar clung to 
one leaf, which looked like a young bird ragged with the wind, 
that sat and shivered slightly, and dropped in flight that was 
less strong than the breeze. 

Martha lapsed into the habit of frequent walks with Stephen. 
At the sight of her he would throw down his work and follow 
her wherever she would go. She used to instruct him, as they 
went, on many matters of which she did not doubt he was ignor- 
ant, and tell him what was her father’s opinion on this or that. 

He, on his side, had one thing to teach her. She was learning 
to have an intimate and true sense of the beauty of Nature, to 
respond with all her heart to sight or sound of it. It had been 
the most artificial and obvious prettiness in the world that she 
had admired formerly ; now she saw that Nature had something 
better to offer her. This knowledge could not but be learnt by 
one who was the constant companion of Stephen; if she had 
looked back she might have known that there had hardly been 
a meeting with him when she had not half-unconsciously been 
affected by the sense of his inveterate union with Nature, his 
familiarity with land and wind and water. 

But Martha gave little heed to the fact that Stephen had at 
any rate accelerated this development in her. Such an extension 
of her intellect and power only seemed to her the natural pro- 
cess of her mind, so much her own possession, her right, her 
gift, that it did not appear to owe itself even in part to another. 

Of what Stephen failed to give her she was more conscious. 
In their every-day companionship she was made both sad and a 
little contemptuous by his lack of brilliance, his halting and mis- 
used words. His devotion she always thought of as something 
unusual ; she was not without humility when she considered that 
she was the object of a love that was a rare thing in the world— 
rare, at any rate, in the humility, the unselfishness, the intensity 
of its expression. And because his love had its perfection it was 
not easily or light-heartedly that she could tolerate these barriers 
that lay in the way of her journey to him. The slight sadness 
with which she at first expressed her feelings changed into fits 
of petty annoyance and sulkiness, which resentfully made clear 
to Stephen his failings. Martha began at the same time to 
correct his speech, doing it under the guise of good-natured 
banter, but often leaving bare her exasperation and contempt. 
At first Stephen’s gentle, smiling acknowledgment of his stupid- 
ity shamed her want of temper ; but soon she grew accustomed to 
that, and thought of it as the least retribution he could make. 

But any rights she might assume in regard to her behavior to 
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Stephen she was by no means disposed to allow to others. She 
had the strong, urgent wish that he should be regarded by her 
family as at any rate a person of normal interest and import- 
ance. She could burn with a sense of wrong to think that some- 
one judged him adversely on account of the lowly position he 
had elected for himself, or at the sound of an awkward sentence. 
There were beautiful qualities in him, she argued, that they 
ought to perceive ; and this was a situation of some pain for her, 
for she had never in her life before had any judgment separate 
from her parents; and she could not by any means wholly 
separate it now. “If only it were possible for them to know 
him as he is to me,” she thought, and considered his humble, 
ardent, patient love-making as something of undreamt-of per- 
fection. 


But to pass on to Miss Viola Meynell’s second story, Cross-in- 
Hand-Farm. First of all there is about it an air of established and 
interior peace. It is the authentic air of Jane Haffenden herself, and 
it breathes a wholesome benediction through every page; it 
is the peace of innocence, the prevalent peace of one whose 
gradual footsteps are set toward Zion. Jane Haffenden has a 
character of unusual depth, serenity and distinction; she is at one 
with herself and as a natural result she is clear in sight, simple in 
motive, and definite in action. All the better things come naturally 
to her both for acceptance and dispensation, but whether she is 
giving, receiving, rejoicing or suffering she always remains herself, 
unconscious in her modesty, beautiful with reserve. 

I would dwell with some emphasis but without exaggeration 
upon the notes of taste and seemliness which mark this story. They 
are in such happy contrast to the dreary realism so much affected 
by contemporary writers of fiction. The realism of to-day be- 
speaks both mental and moral depression. “ We are all realists at 
times,” writes a wise critic, “ just as we are all sensualists at times 
or liars or cowards.” In the fashionable realistic novel of moral 
disintegration there is so little excellence of the sustained and 
healthy kind ; so little fruit that grows to a ripened moral sweetness ; 
hardly anything that is simple, proportionate, beautiful and true; 
no lofty criterion of high attainment; no sufficient stimulus to an 
habitual rightness in taste and conduct. And the reason is not far 
to seek. St. Thomas Aquinas long ago touched upon it when he 
pointed out that no proper judgment on human excellence can be 
expected from those whose taste is out of order. That must be 
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most pleasant, he tells us, which is most pleasing to him who has 
the best taste and that good must be most complete which is pursued 
by him whose affections are best in order. The realistic novel of 
moral disintegration is the work and pleasure of those whose taste 
is out of order and whose affections are set on the lower things. 
What we need as a correction to the novel of bad taste is the novel 
of good taste, the novel of innocence. 

But while Cross-in-Hand Farm is a novel of innocence, it is 
very far from being that most wearisome of all things—the novel 
with a purpose. Quite the contrary. Innocence of its very nature 
is goodness shining unconsciously, and because this is so, very few 
can altogether escape its natural light; only those in fact who 
finally love the darkness because their deeds are evil. I may perhaps 
be allowed to give two instances of the artless shining of innocence 
as shown by Jane Haffenden on two different occasions and under 
the stress of emotions quite opposite in character. 

In the first instance, Dorcas Lilliot, Jane Haffenden’s friend, 
is engaged, but her fiancé happens to be away. During his absence, 
George Lanteglos, who is much attracted by Dorcas’ wayward 
beauty, makes some very definite advances. Jane, by a mere acci- 
dent, becomes the unwilling witness of the most definite of these, 
and its effect upon her is given with a strength and simplicity that 
could hardly be surpassed. 


It had already stopped raining, and by nine o’clock that night 
the sky was clear and blue, and the moon shining; the wind 
had subsided at the hour of sunset. Jane, tired of the long con- 
finement within doors, wound a long black shawl round her, and 
went out to walk a little way. She looked back at the lighted 
windows of the room in which her father and aunt sat, at peace 
and rest, and blest them in her heart. She wandered on and 
came to the beginning of Primrose Lane. It was muddy, but she 
had already resigned her boots to mud. As she strolled up its 
steep grassy slope, the path became dry and firm under her feet. 

The moon was radiantly full and the atmosphere still, and 
dark places were only dark in comparison with the pale bright- 
ness of light places. When Jane passed from the sharp shadow 
of the hedge on to the moon-struck side of the lane she half 
expected to be conscious of a warmer air. 

She had no fear of sounds or movements close to her; she 
knew the portent of those things ; she had no fear of anything in 
these wonderful country nights. It might chance that she 
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should see some closed flower spring free from an entanglement 
of stems; or among all the sleeping birds one might be awake 
and stirring, or one among the silent cattle raise a voice; but 
all these little lapses tolerated by the great night were dear to 
her. 

She thought of all the ingeniously made little homes that had 
frail, secure holding in the great trees; and of the tremendous 
chorus of promised song that would happen in a few weeks now. 
She was reminded of Tom Meadows, whom she had again lately 
seen at his destructive hobby. She realized when she recalled 
his tense, eager face, that this was a passion with him. 

Jane heard a sound, and thought at first that it was a horse 
moving quietly on the other side of the hedge, but she was 
wrong. She looked and saw that someone was ahead of her— 
two people who had paused in the path, and as soon as she saw 
them something struck her heart with horror and fear. Her 
recognition of those figures was immediate ; indeed there was no 
reason why she should hesitate to know them, familiar as they 
were to her, and with nothing between them and the moon. 

She saw them kiss, and she sickened and turned and fled. 

In her room she lay on the floor, faintly grateful for its in- 
sensate hardness. Only one thought brought passionate relief 
to the troubled and shamed horror of her mind, and that was 
when she recollected the inevitable extinction of all human 
bodies. 

“Thank God we have to die! Thank God, Thank God!” 
she said.... 

It had seemed to Jane that that kiss was a dishonor to the 
world. 


In the second instance, Dorcas Lilliot tells Jane, quite by the 


way and in the course of some good-natured chatter, that someone 
thinks her beautiful. The circumstances of the story turn this reve- 
lation of praise into a still more beautiful revelation. 





One day Dorcas arrived at Cross-in-Hand Farm when Jane 
was acting the part of Elizabeth (the servant-maid) in the kit- 
chen. Jane had no longer any discomfort to be found by Dorcas 
at a menial task; she was more likely to err on the side of non- 
apologetic, non-explanatory pride in her office. But Dorcas, 
idling gracefully about the kitchen, and changing her chair, 
and peering into drawers and bags, remembered the absent 
servant. 

“Tt has been all I can do not to smile in her face, sometimes,” 
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said Dorcas. “That is the way her expression affects me. I 
hope she cannot overhear? ” 

“ She is out for the evening,” said Jane. “She will soon be 
married.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dorcas, marvelling. “Do you know, Jane 
we never kept our cups in here? I remember distinctly that 
they hung in the next room. I really think ours was the better 
plan.” 

“Tt isn’t only beautiful people that get loved, you know,” 
said Jane, her knees trembling as she stood at the table. 

“ Evidently,” said Dorcas, with a little laugh, remembering 
Elizabeth’s interrogative features. 

“ Perhaps those who are not beautiful are even loved more,” 
said Jane, feeling bitter and controversial. 

“I suppose such a thing might be,” said Dorcas; “ there 
would be a kind of pity—yes, loved more by one man, perhaps— 
it is just possible. But not loved by so many men.” 

“Tam ugly, am I not?” Jane asked after a pause. 

“You? No.” 

“How do you think I really look?” said Jane, blushing 
g deeply. 

i “Oh, Jane, I think you are perfectly sweet,” said Dorcas, 
with generous enthusiasm. “And people say so to me—even 
Evan, once, long ago; he said ‘ beautiful.’ I say ‘even Evan.’ 
I mean, you and I are so un-alike.” ; 

} Jane had been more or less diligent at her task of passing 
bread through a sieve, but she paused and stared at Dorcas and 
: said: “ Did he say so?” 

She was gay all the evening with the rapture of these tidings ; 
she was gay under a new condition of things. If she were beau- 
tiful to him! Then she had him closer than she thought. 
Nothing but some circumstances kept them apart, and circum- 
stances were poor things. She had never had a word of the 
approval which a lover gives to the beloved; her love had been 
starved, according to her situation. The spark of praise set 
her thrilling with surprise and joy; she was so near to Evan, so 
near.... 


But Miss Viola Meynell has not only the power of delineating 
simple, strong and refreshingly innocent people, she has an equal 
ability in a different kind—the characterization of place. She makes 
us love the homes of her people with just such a love as they them- 
selves must have had. One cannot think without delight of that 
little room which Jane Haffenden marked down for her own on the 
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day of the sale at Cross-in-Hand Farm. “ It had a little two-foot- 
square table, made of some dark wood, standing against the wall. 
It was noticeable because, besides the bed, it was the only piece of 
furniture left in the room. The other thing was nothing more than 
a mark on the wall, a delicate outline, which showed the shape of 
something that had hung there and had been removed. It was the 
shape of a cross, and the cross had hung over the bed.” I need not 
further illustrate this genius for simple description. It marks the 
book which seems in a wonderful way to inform the beauty of 
nature with the strength of grace. There is nothing complex from 
end to end but all things are disposed with simple sweetness—the 
people, places, times and incidents are usual to a degree, yet over 
them all there is a lightsomeness, a charm, a power, which only the 
white and beautiful magic of innocence could give. 





THE SECRET WORD. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


When John was rapt to Paradise, 
He knew a secret word 

Which tongue of man had uttered not 
Nor ear of man had heard. 


Thro’ agonies and ecstasies 
He strove to frame again 
The awful accents of the speech, 
And wing it forth to men. 


The wondrous language of the Greek, 
Like treasure-laden ships, 

Bore all the heavenly vision forth 
In dread apocalypse — 


Save only that one secret word 
All human tongues above: 

It was the master-speech of God. 
Wherein all meanings move! 








CONSEQUENCES. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER XII. 


ast ine soon became an accomplished horsewoman, and 
was not afraid to ride any of the horses in Mrs. 
Dandrey’s stable. Bainbridge insisted that she 
should not travel the country roads alone, so when 
there was no one else available he willingly went with 
her. As the days grew longer and a green mistiness began to be 
faintly discernible in the sketchy winter woods, these rides became 
more frequent and they often stopped at the rectory for tea. 

“Tea” was the one genuine relaxation that Paul Hartford 
allowed himself. He had acquired the habit at Oxford, and at five 
o’clock each day he dropped all work, no matter how important or 
absorbing, and gave -himself up to a half hour of perfect rest, 
made more delightful if his friends cared to join him. 

When the weather permitted Mary Hartford spread the little 
table upon the porch, and whenever she saw Jane approaching she 
elaborated the simple service by adding a jar of orange marmalade. 

“ Girls always like sweet things,” she said by way of expla- 
nation. 

This commonplace statement astonished all that heard her. 
Mary Hartford so seldom spoke in the presence of guests that they 
had begun to regard her as a sort of automaton useful to Paul’s 
comfort, a silent force. hardly to be reckoned with. Jane had 
attempted to persuade her to talk about her past, but after that 
first day in the studio all her efforts had been futile. 

“Girls have no respect for their stomachs or their dentist’s 
bills,” snapped Mrs. Van Doran who happened to be present; “ but 
I’m glad to see that the child is altogether normal.” 

Paul looked reflectively into his teacup. ‘I never would have 
suspected her of being anything else.” 

“One never knows,” continued the old lady resignedly. “ It’s 
the fashion to be abnormal these days. She had an actress for a 
mother, and actresses are born temperamental. They have to be; 
it’s part of their business. How-dy-do?” she added as Jane 
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joined them on the porch. “ Don’t kiss me; I have rouge on my face 
this afternoon. I put it there because I was as pale as a hobgoblin. 
I don’t know whether it’s humility or vanity that makes me struggle 
to look less like a scarecrow.” 

“You are looking very well,” said Bainbridge taking the prof- 
fered seat by her side. 

“Don’t try ‘to compliment me,” she interrupted wearily. “I 
was talking about the abstract virtue of humility. Most religious- 
minded people would insist that women who deck themselves out 
are animated by vanity, but I insist that they are often urged on by 
pure humility. They know they are but horrors bolstered up by the 
beauty parlor, while the really vain woman thinks she is in no 
need of adornment. Of course my theology may not be quite ortho- 
dox; I took to it late in life. Are you vain or humble, Jane?” 

“ Both,” said the girl laughing, as she helped Mary Hartford 
pour the tea. 

“ The question is,” continued the old lady, “do we dress for 
ourselves or other people? If it were not for the critical ob- 
server, would we be willing to modestly go round in gunny sacks 
with a hole for our heads?” 

“Why the holes?” asked Bainbridge. ‘Why not be com- 
pletely extinguished ? ” 

She tapped his knuckles playfully with the end of her parasol. 
“ Now don’t be absurd; our heads are useful. There’s reason for 
seeing, eating and drinking tea at all times. Give me another cup, 
Paul. You have a delightful brew; you must give me the name of 
your importer; this tea drinking of yours is becoming a real 
function. I’ve been here three times this Spring, and Jane and 
George come every day?” 

“Not quite,” answered Jane. “‘ About three times a week 
since Lent began.” 

The old lady’s eyes narrowed suspiciously. She was more 
interested in this group of young people than she cared to admit. 

“You know it’s a penitential season,” Hartford smiled. 

“T know it ought to be,” grunted the old lady, “ but we’ve 
wandered far afield from praiseworthy ideas of penance in these 
days. Lent has always seemed to me a dangerous season. We stop 
all our formal innocuous entertainments because we are too tired to 
go on, and we take to intimate, gossipy tea-tippling.” 

“ My dear lady,” remonstrated Bainbridge, ‘“‘ how do you know 
we gossip? ” 
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“ Why, what else can we talk about except our neighbors? I 
know Jane does not abuse people; she has a tender heart and a 
cultivated conscience. I have neither. The dear Lord only knows 
how I struggle to see the virtues of my friends, but their faults are 
so much more amusing.” 

“ But we haven’t either your insight or your wit,” said Bain- 
bridge. “‘ There are a few things in the world besides people—there 
are politics.” 

The old lady balanced her spoon lightly on the edge of her 
teacup. “I have no politics; I’m a Whig—the last of the Whigs.” 

“ There is the war.” 

“ What! a European war three thousand miles away from us. 
If you had lived through a real war like I have, burning and blood- 
shed to your nearest and dearest, you wouldn’t care to talk about 
it.” 

“ But that still leaves a few topics,” said Jane humorously. 
“ Automobiles, muddy roads, horses, crops, travel and the weather.” 

“ Science and religion,” added Paul. 

“ Ah, that reminds me,” said the old lady not a whit discon- 
certed. “I really have something to say this afternoon, but it’s a 
private matter. May I see you alone, Paul? I am sure that your 
sister and Jane and George will excuse you. I am going to Mrs. 
Dandrey’s to spend the night, and they will have quite enough of 
me before morning. Take me into your little chapel. I hear that 
you have a fine new window that you bought in Europe last year; 
I want to see it and I want to see your church.” 

He rose with alacrity. Beautifying the little church had been 
one of the dreams of his life; the purchase of this one window had 
meant much personal self-denial, and he was anxious to gain the old 
lady’s cultivated artistic approval. “I meant to ask you to go look 
at it before you left,” he said. 

She leaned heavily on his arm and they passed down the rose- 
bordered path together. 

“ Who takes care of these beautiful flowers?” she asked. “The 
hyacinths are already in bloom. I see you have some rare speci- 
mens.” 

“ My sister.” 

A strange silence fell between them. 

“She seems very unhappy,” the old lady said at last with 
unusual softness. “ Sometimes I wish you lived in a more cheerful 
atmosphere. You have never told me what her life has been. I 
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remember her health was frail and she went out to California to 
live with relatives. I lost sight of her after your mother died.” 

“ She married,” said Paul shortly. 

“T see,” said the old lady with vast understanding. “I’m glad 
she finds comfort in the roses. Now if I were unhappy and cared 
for flowers I should be conscious only of the thorns, and it is to 
save you from the thorns that I wanted to speak to you this after- 
noon. You are falling in love, Paul. I have watched you all this 
winter. You are falling in love with Jane.” 

She made the accusation with such startling suddenness that he 
was thrown completely off his guard. 

“Why?” he asked weakly. He could think of nothing else 
to say. 

“You have been to Mrs. Dandrey’s very often.” Her keen, 
wrinkled face was full of kindness. ‘“ You have met her often at 
my house; she stops here continually for tea; she knows nothing 
of men. To me her lack of self-consciousness is her chief charm. 
Mrs. Dandrey finds all kinds of absurd fault with her behind her 
back. Some day she will do it in front of her and then Jane will 
break away, for the child is not lacking in spirit. I am an old 
woman, Paul, and I love you. Once I had a son; he came after 
years of impatient waiting. If he had lived he would be your age 
now. I have seen so much of the world that you may trust me to 
tell you the truth. Jane is in love with George Bainbridge.” 

His face showed white in the strong sunlight; his hand trem- 
bled on the knob of the church door. 

“ How can you know? ” he asked. 

“T know women,” she said stopping on the threshold of the 
dim vestibule. “How can a doctor tell fever symptoms? By 
the eye, the tongue, the lips, the pulse. It’s but a fancy with you, 
Paul. It has not gone deep. You are a born celibate; you are too 
priestly to dream of marriage.” 

He did not know how to reply. He was not sure of himself. 
He had never thus bluntly questioned himself. Romance of any 
kind had seemed so remote from his plan of life. But standing thus 
accused he realized that he had been dreaming unawares, and he 
did not want to acknowledge it even to himself. Striving to escape 
from his old friend’s catechising, he opened the low-studded door 
for her to pass through. 

She sank down heavily in one of the cushioned pews, and 
looked long and intently at the beautiful window touched into 
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softest colors by the brilliant evening light. It represented a 
heavily-laden pilgrim kneeling at the feet of a radiant Figure, who 
stooped to raise the burden from the suffering shoulders of one 
who had traveled far in search of Him. The small wooden altar 
below the window was covered with a strip of red felt, and held 
only a cross set upright in a wooden stand and an adjustable read- 
ing lamp. 

Paul knelt down in this his little sanctuary and buried his face 
in his hands. He often came into the church at this time for an 
hour of lonely prayer, but now his brain was whirling. He felt, 
with a sudden illumination, that all that Mrs. Van Doran had told 
him was true. Jane had attracted him from the first, ever since 
she had unwittingly given him her confidence. “ Was it Jane or her 
religion?” he asked himself. The sense of the supernatural was 
so strong in her that he had sometimes wondered a bit enviously 
if he could ever attain to it. In her graver moods she had talked 
to him quite frankly of her beliefs, and he had always refrained 
from controversy with her. Her doctrines were so definite; her 
faith so clear cut. He knew that he had no such surety to offer 
his flock. He had even ceased preaching from any text of Scripture. 
Everything seemed capable of so many interpretations. His ser- 
mons were scholarly essays on general questions of morality that no 
congregation could deny. Even Jane would have considered them 
orthodox. Was it possible that her religious view-point had in- 
fluenced him? And now she was to pass out of his life forever. 
She was in love with Bainbridge, and Bainbridge had everything 
to offer her—money, position, a life of ease, a luxurious home— 
while he had nothing, and a most uncertain future dependent on 
the vagaries of his bishop, who already suspected him of heresy. 

His thoughts were interrupted by Mrs. Van Doran, she came 
up behind him and put both her hands affectionately upon his 
shoulders. 

“It is a wonderful window,” she said, “ and I understand why 
it appealed to you, but the church, Paul—the church is very empty. 
I know, dear, that you wanted to reserve the sacrament for adora- 
tion and your bishop would not let you.” 

“No,” he admitted, rising slowly to his feet. 

“Of course from my point of view I would have to agree 
with the bishop, and I object to agreeing with that unpleasant 
person in any way, but since you have no valid orders, you have no 
power of consecration.” 
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“ But I don’t agree to that,” he made haste to interrupt her. 
The old voice was full of tenderness as she answered, “ But you 
will, Paul, you will. You are on the road to Rome.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A few days after this tea-drinking at the rectory, Jane was 
seated in one of the big armchairs in the library of Bainbridge Hall 
intent on studying She Stoops to Conquer. She often amused her- 
self thus, acting whole plays at night with Bainbridge as her only 
audience, and he repaid her efforts by showing his enjoyment and 
by occasional friendly criticism. 

This afternoon she was so much interested in her reading that 
when the old negro butler shuffled softly to the door to announce a 
visitor she looked up with marked impatience. 

“Isn't Mrs. Dandrey at home? ” she asked. 

“De lady axed fer you particular,” answered the old man, 
respectfully extending a card. 

The card presented a yellow time-worn appearance, and Jane 
glanced at the name with great surprise. She had been told that 
Mary Hartford never returned a visit, that she never entered any 
house unless sickness or disaster of some sort demanded her charit- 
able services, and yet here was her card presented in formal fashion. 
Jane told the butler to ask her visitor into the library, and when 
the little figure in rusty black appeared in the doorway, looking 
strangely out of place against the rich brocade of Mrs. Dandrey’s 
portieres, Jane tried, by her cordiality, to conceal her amazement. 

“T am so delighted to see you,” she said, rising eagerly and 
dropping her book on the floor, “ come sit down by the fire. These 
first Spring days are so chilly and you have had a long walk. I am 
glad you found me at home. Mrs. Dandrey and Mr. Bainbridge 
are both out.” 

“T know it,” said Mary Hartford taking the proffered seat. 
“TI watched them as they passed on their way to the city. That is 
the reason I came.” 

“ And you thought I would be lonely all by myself? Now 
please take off your bonnet and stay to lunch.” 

“No, no,” she answered, re-tying the strings of her beribboned 
bonnet, which seemed to antedate all fashion. “I did not come 
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to keep you from loneliness. I came—I believe—to make you very 
unhappy.” 

Jane stared at her in some consternation. “ You—you have 
some bad news?” she faltered. 

The older woman’s eyes were full of tragedy. She looked out 
of the window to the far-away hills across the river. “ No, I have 
come to talk to you with maternal tenderness,” she gave a mirthless 
little laugh. ‘ Never having been a mother, of course, I don’t know 
how to go about it. I have wanted to come. No, I can’t say ‘I 
wanted,’ for I disliked coming exceedingly, but I felt that I must 
have a short talk with you alone and so I am here.” She paused a 
moment, not like one waiting for a response, but as if she were 
selecting her words carefully and dreaded interruption. “I have 
asked myself why I, of all people in the world, should care what 
became of you, but sometimes even our motives are quite beyond 
our understanding. Perhaps it was the old fascination reasserting 
itself. God knows I should have outlived that.” . 

Jane was plainly bewildered. Gossips of the village had cir- 
culated doubts as to Miss Hartford’s sanity. Jane had indignantly 
denied the rumors, but as she listened to her guest’s incoherent 
words, she began to suspect that the reports might be true. She 
smoothed the shabbily gloved hand she held soothingly. 

“ Don’t like me then,” she said cheerfully. “ I'll keep on liking 
you just the same. I know I began by giving you a great deal of 
trouble, and no doubt I have bored you inexpressibly many times 
since.” 

“ No,” replied the older woman. “ No, you have interested me 
since the beginning. You are so ignorant of the world; you are 
so ignorant of yourself, and it is to save you from yourself that 
I am here to-day. I don’t want your life to be what mine has been, 
and so you must believe me; you must tell me the truth. I am 
going to ask you one question. I am a blunt-spoken woman, and I 
talk so little that I choose my words poorly, and blunt weapons can 
wound deeply, but you will promise to answer my question and you 
can trust me not to betray your confidence.” 

Her whole attitude was tense and at the same time pitifully 
appealing. Jane banished all her suspicions in regard to her guest 
as unworthy. She seemed to feel instinctively the struggle that had 
preceded what, she could not help believing, was a selfless manifes- 
tation of friendship. 

“ Yes,” she said moved to excitement by the dramatic force of 
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the situation. “ Yes, I am sure I would be willing to answer more 
than one.” 

The usually silent, self-contained woman fell on her knees be- 
fore the girl and, putting her hands on her shoulders, said, 
“ Now I can look into your eyes and they will tell me you are in 
love with George Bainbridge? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said the girl simply. “Is that the question? He 
. has been so good to me.” 

The woman’s head drooped as if it longed for a resting place. 
“ Child, child, that is what I meant, you do not know yourself. It 
is not gratitude you feel; it is not the child-like affection you had 
for him in the beginning; he was not willing to let you rest there; 
it is love, passion, madness. I have felt them all. He is selfish, 
coldly selfish. He does not care. He cannot care for a simple- 
hearted girl like you. You represented novelty at first. He is but 
a type—a type I know so well—a type that is entertained for a little 
while and then passes on seeking new sensations.” She stopped 
for a moment, twisting her hands together nervously as if she were 
steeling herself for a supreme effort. She began again huskily, 
“Once I was a girl like you, happy, care-free, unafraid. I met 
someone, and I loved him. We were married. I was only nineteen 
when—he left me.” 

Jane’s arms closed impulsively around her guest. “ Left you? ” 
she cried. 

“ Yes, left me,” she repeated bitterly. ‘“ After some years he 
divorced me—those things are managed easily out West. He was 
George Bainbridge’s friend; they met in Paris. My husband mar- 
ried again—a French actress—your mother, child—your mother—” 

A cry of protest rose to the girl’s lips, “ Don’t—don’t say that,” 
she entreated. 

“Tt is the truth, the truth, that hurts,” said the older woman 
grimly. , 

“ But my mother—oh, my mother—and you—you? ” 

“T was your father’s wife.” 

The clock ticked noisily on the mantel, the logs fell to smoulder- 
ing embers in the blackened chimney place, the two women faced 
each other silently with dry, unseeing eyes, one struggling with that 
youthful disbelief which, at first, seems to make all tragedy untrue, 
the other wincing at the girl’s pain, and wondering if she could 
have found another way to warn her. At last Mary Hartford 
rose from her cramped position on the floor, and now that her 
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momentary emotion had passed she seemed to speak with cold 
indifference. ‘“ Divorced women seem to have no place,” she said. 
“IT took back my maiden name because I grew so tired of explana- 
tions; the world is curious and respects no sanctity in sorrow. 
My heart was broken. My life seemed ended—sometimes women 
love too much. Men grow tired. I loved your father devotedly. 
All these years I have struggled to forget him and then you came. 
Your voice, your laughter, were so like his. The normal woman, 
I suppose, would have disliked you, but I—I felt that we were both 
his innocent victims and—and we must be tolerant of the dead.” 

“T cannot be,” said the girl like some one slowly awakening. 
“Tt was sin—terrible sin.” 

“I suppose he did not look at it that way,” returned the other 
dully. “ He was seeking his own happiness, counting no costs, and 
now—now I am going. If I were in your place I think I should 
want to be alone.” 

The girl clasped her hand convulsively. “‘ Oh, stay—oh, stay— 
with me!” 

“ There is nothing more to say,” said the older woman quietly. 
“T have only tried to help you. She stooped and kissed the girl’s 
smooth forehead. “ God forgive me if I have blundered; I knew 
no other way.” 

She left the room so quietly that Jane did not heed her going. 
The girl lay with closed eyes huddled among the sofa cushions, her 
world in devastation around her, and she was alone in the ruins. 
Even Bainbridge—her heart cried out for him—did not care—could 
not care. If her father, whom she had idealized through a lifetime, 
could be capable of such cruelty, guilty of such sin, everything was 
believable. No man could be trusted and her mother, “ Oh, my 
God,” the little prayer was a despairing cry, “ My mother, oh, my 
mother ! ” 

To her Catholic mind a divorce meant no liberty nor license. 
The sin seemed to beat her helplessly to earth. She forgot herself— 
she forgot Bainbridge in the thought of her parent’s perfidy. 

All afternoon she lay there suffering as only the young can 
suffer, when realities seem unbearable and there is no one to whom 
they can turn for sympathy or explanation. 

At twilight when Bainbridge came home he found her still 
there, pale, white-lipped, staring like someone terrorized by seeing 
a vision. “ What is the matter?” he asked in some alarm, “ you 
are ill. I'll ring for brandy.” 
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“Don’t,” she said struggling to her feet, “ I am perfectly well. 
I have been thinking.” 

“Thinking what? My dear Jane, if thinking turns you into 
such a tragedy queen, never try it.” 

“We have to sometimes,” she said weakly striving to gain 
time. “I have had a visit from Miss Hartford.” 

“ And she said?” 

“Oh! she said many things.” 

“ But I thought she never went to see anyone.” 

“‘ She doesn’t. She came, she told me, because you and Mrs. 
Dandrey were out.” 

“ Complimentary of her to mention it,” he said lightly. “ What 
fell purpose led to the visit? ” 

She regarded him for a few moments in silence. He appeared 
so handsome, so well groomed, so desirable, as he stood there in 
the sunset light, looking so solicitously down upon her. He was 
always punctiliously polite, and she realized dimly that he would 
not sit down as long as she remained standing. She wondered why 
this trifling fact should please her when her brain was on fire. 
She was formulating a plan—a test. Was he indifferent to her? 
She was animated by a daring desire to find out, trusting to her 
woman’s wit to conceal her own feelings while she extracted from 
him a hint—a confession. Her every instinct seemed a nerve 
center; she knew that they would register piles her judgment 
would not fail her. 

“Miss Hartford’s real reason in coming was to warn me 
against you,” she began with studied coolness. “ She thought that 
I was beginning to care.” 

He was plainly puzzled by her tone. “ What did you say?” 

“Oh! I said many things,” her laugh was admirably well 
done. “I always say too many things.” 

“ Not to me.” 

There was a false fervor about him that she had never 
detected before. She had led him on awkwardly enough to the 
brink of an avowal. She was over-wrought, and his apparent 
willingness to stop and play with words seemed unendurable. She 
felt that if he loved her he would have told her. He would 
have shown some irritation at Mary Hartford’s interference. She 
was afraid that in spite of her efforts to speak calmly, she had be- 
trayed herself, and he—he stood there indifferent, self-contained. 

She was but one of a hundred women he had met who 
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had amused him. Her pride spurred her on to further effort. Now 
was the time to act—to act a part of her own improvising; now she 
must conceal her humiliation and retreat, leaving him in a state of 
uncertainty. Her test had succeeded. He had failed her. 

“IT always find Miss Hartford interesting,” she said, and even 
as she spoke her heart cried out in protest at the calmness of her 
voice. “She is not like her brother who is so religious that 
he ought to be in orders; she seems to have no faith, no hope. 
Life must be very dull and dreary for her. I was reading She 
Stoops to Conquer when she came in. Let us get up some private 
theatricals for the benefit of something or somebody. Don’t you 
think we could?” 

“ My dear Jane, I am no actor.” 

She picked up her book and walked leisurely to the door. 
“T’m not so sure of that,” she said as she left him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


As the door closed behind Jane she gave a sobbing little sound. 
Only the pitying angels knew what this afternoon had been to her. 
She clung to the banisters as she walked heavily up the stairs. She 
had a strange sense of faintness, and her one fear was that she 
would fall and then someone would pick her up and take her to her 
room, and send for the doctor and servants to wait on her, when her 
one desire now was to be left alone. 

She reached the second story in safety, and was half way 
down the long corridor when she was arrested by the sound of 
voices and words. 

“ Of course George did not want her but the nuns could not 
keep her indefinitely.” 

Jane stopped instinctively, not reasoning about her position 
as eavesdropper. The words fitted in so agonizingly with her own 
convictions that she felt that she must hear more. 

“ But did her father leave her no income?” It was Madge 
now who spoke. 

“ Not a franc,” said Mrs. Dandrey. “ He must have been an 
improvident creature. George has led her to believe that she has a 
small income, and she has gone to him for money without hesitation. 
She’s the most unconventional simpleton about money matters you 
ever knew.” 
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“Do you think she will ever grow up? ” 

“ God knows,” said Mrs. Dandrey hopelessly. 

There was a slight noise of a moving chair in the room and Jane 
hurried on, her first thought one of surprise that she could suffer 
further. She threw herself face downwards on her great four 
poster that had sheltered her so many happy, peaceful nights, and 
turning her eyes to a beautiful little statue of the Virgin that the 
nuns had given her she prayed aloud: “ Mother of God have mercy 
upon me—have pity. What can I do—I have no place—no place.” 

Her nervous hands beat the pillows into grotesque shapes; her 
eyes were wide and staring. Tears would have been a relief but 
they did not come. An hour went by; then she lay in silence like 
one dumb with pain, until the clattering of dishes in the dining- 
room which was directly below her own roused her to the fact that 
she would have to go down stairs to dinner or else explain her 
absence. She could not—she would not. These people had borne 
with her long enough. She thought, with humiliation, of the 
hundreds of trifling liberties she had taken in the house, the as- 
sumed possessive air of a daughter of the home. She thought of her 
extravagance in procuring a wardrobe. She had known nothing 
of the value of money. Her face burned when she remembered the 
occasional demands she had made on Bainbridge. Once when 
an old couple were to be turned out of their cabin she had asked for 
money to pay the rent, and several times when there had been sick- 
ness in the village, the priest had applied to her for help, and after 
expending her regular allowance for medicine and nourishing 
food, she had gone to Bainbridge as a matter of course to ask for 
more, and he had given it to her without question. 

He had been kind to her—so kind. He was her father’s friend 
—her father who had been so cruel, so sinful, so despicable. She 
could not think of her father. She must take short views—views 
of her own present. How could she escape from this terrible house. 
where she had remained too long an unwelcome intruder? She 
could not stay another night. Her one idea now was flight. 

She had made many acquaintances in her winter in Washing- 
ton, but there seemed no one to whom she could turn in her hour of 
need except Mrs. Van Doran. She had felt assured of the old 
lady’s friendship from the beginning. Mrs. Van Doran knew the 
world too well to be surprised or shocked at anything. She knew 
all sorts and conditions of men—government officials, dramatic 
critics, theatre managers. Perhaps she could get her a position 
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where she could earn the right to live—to live since she must not 
die. She would go to Mrs. Van Doran. She looked gratefully 
towards the statue on the mantel. It seemed to her that her prayer 
had been heard, that the way had been cleared temporarily at least. 

Getting up she began to pack some clothes in a traveling bag, 
taking only the barest necessities. There were her mother’s things 
in the shabby hair trunk in the corner; she had the right to these 
at least. As she raised the lid to select some needed underclothing 
a packet of old letters fell from the ancient hat-box; she had not 
examined the contents of this trunk since she had come to Bain- 
bridge Hall. Anxious to leave no trace of her family history behind 
her, she hastily tucked the package in one corner of her bag and 
closing the clasp with a snap, she put on her long coat and the ugly 
round hat she had worn on her arrival, and creeping down the 
back stairs she passed unseen through the kitchen garden down a 
narrow path to the open road. 

The village station was only a mile and a half away. A 
southern train bound for Washington would pass through at half 
past six. She had a little money in her pocket, and her way seemed 
plainer now that she was free of the house; she wished that she 
had not made her satchel so heavy; it was becoming a real burden, 
and though she changed it repeatedly from hand to hand her muscles 
ached with the unaccustomed weight. 

She had not gone more than a mile when she saw another 
lonely pedestrian coming towards her. For the moment she was 
frightened, the road shadowed by black tree trunks and hedged by 
tangled berry bushes seemed very remote from the few houses 
scattered along the way. Then, with a little cry of relief, she rec- 
ognized Paul Hartford. He was on his way home. She rested her 
valise, and sitting down on it in the middle of the dusty road she 
waited for the young minister to come up to her. 

“T am on my way Mis. Van Doran’s to spend the night,” she 
explained, and in spite of her efforts her voice sounded strained 
and tremulous. “I attempted to bring my own luggage and I find 
I can carry it no further. Would you—would it inconvenience you 
very much if I asked you to take it to the station. It is such a 
short distance now.” 

“T’ll be delighted,” he said, eagerly picking up her burden. 
“ Where is the carriage, the automobile, the horses, that you are 
walking in all this dust?” 

She turned her head away. Even in the dim light of the 
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woods she was afraid he would see the gathering moisture in her 
eyes. “Oh, don’t ask me questions,” she begged him wearily, 
“T am going away. Going away to think.” 

“To think?” he repeated. She had always bewildered him. 
“Going away to think?” 

She looked beyond him into the gathering shadows, 

“ Your—sister—came—to see—me to-day,” she said slowly. 
“ She—told me the truth—about—my—father. I suppose you 
meant to be kind when you kept the truth from me all this time. 
How you must have despived me.” 

“Despised you! ” his tone was full of feeling. 

“You must have wanted to murder my father,” she went on 
vehemently. ‘A man who brought such sorrow, such shame, into 
your only sister’s life, while I—I have no right to name—to place 
—to existence.” 

“Oh, you must not say that,” he protested, conscious only 
of his helplessness in his great desire to comfort her. ‘‘ You must 
know—she must have told you that your father was legally di- 
vorced.” 

She stopped in the road and faced him. He was frightened 
by the pallor of her face. 

“ Does that seem to make a difference to you?” she asked. 

He had always found her direct questions difficult to answer, 
and he had often evaded them, but now she was suffering. They 
seemed to stand alone in an isolated world where all subterfuge 
would be unfair. 

“In the eyes of the law he was free,” he said at last. 

“ But your church? ” 

“Tt has sometimes admitted the right,” he answered reluct- 
antly. 

“ The right to remarry when one has a living wife? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Oh, then you cannot see things as I do. There never could 
be the right; he was not free. Surely—surely, Mr. Hartford, you 
would not marry a woman to a divorcee.” 

“T certainly would not wish to.” 

“ But would you?” 

“ Perhaps if the divorced party were innocent and my bishop: 
ordered it.” 

“ But would he? ” 

He had asked himself the same question many times. The 
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attitude of his church towards divorce had been one of his great 
stumbling-blocks. To his reverent mind marriage had always 
seemed to him a sacrament dissoluble only by death. He had 
written a scholarly paper to prove the truth of his convictions, but 
it had been rejected by several church papers as too reactionary to 
print. 

“T know the Catholic point of view on the subject,” he said 
striving to gain time. “ And I believe I share it, but I am not sure 
that my bishop agrees with me. I am sorry that my sister told you 
her story. The telling can accomplish no good.” 

“ She came to me in all kindness,” Jane made haste to assure 
him, “ and—I think—I think I am glad to know the truth. I 
would not want to go blinded through a lifetime. The truth hurts, 
but the sooner it is borne the better.” 

“It was a past tragedy,” he said, as if he had struggled and 
outlived. ‘“ Twenty-two years is a large part of a lifetime. I do not 
see why it should be brought out now to shadow your life.” 

“Tt was sin,” she cried, “horrible sin, and its shadow can 
stretch through the centuries. Why should I be immune from 
suffering for it when your sister—your sister, my mother and I 
are the victims. My father claimed the right to individual happi- 
ness. It is the old cry—the cry of the pagan soul.” Her wonder- 
ful voice was so full of emotion that for the moment he forgot his 
self-effacing habit of reserve. 

“ And we all hear the cry,” he responded. ‘“ We all hear it. 
It comes to us at most unexpected times—the cry for personal happi- 
ness no matter what the cost. To live without reasoning, without 
fear, without thought. Its plea is most alluring.” 

“Not to you,” she said. “ You are an ascetic and would 
mistrust all happiness.” 

Her calm belief in him steadied him. She would never know 
that he had been talking of himself and of his wild desire to claim 
the right to love her. 

“ And we have to have confidence in ourselves before we can 
attain,” he said enigmatically. 

Apparently she did not hear him. ‘ Come,” she said, “ there 
are the lights of the station. I have lingered too long as it is.” 

He could not understand the hidden meaning underlying her 
words. 

“Tt will be dark when you reach the city. I will go with you 
to Mrs. Van Doran’s.” 
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“No, no,” she pleaded. “ Please don’t think me ungrateful, 
but I would rather go alone. I'll get a cab when I reach the city. 
You have been most kind but I would rather go alone.” 

He had a vast respect for anyone’s desire for privacy. He had 
suffered so much from kindly people who had insisted upon in- 
truding upon him when he longed for solitude. He bought her 
ticket for her, found her a comfortable seat on the train, and then 
stood on the wooden platform of the station, watching with a 
poet’s vision the lurid shower of sparks from the receding engine, 
little dreaming that Jane was passing out of his life forever. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





A CROWN DIVINE. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


O kings of toil! O men that wear 
Stern labor’s iron crown, 

Half-tempted by its weight of care 
To fling it down, — 


Be kingly, still! Be calm, serene 
Beneath its solemn state ;— 

Keep silence! It were base, I ween, 
To abdicate. 


And noise and fret but ill befit 
This strong, momentous hour ; 

The clock of Time is striking it 
From Earth’s bell-tower. 





A CROWN DIVINE 


’Tis noon; o’er towns and fields afar 
An earthquake hush impends. 

O men and brothers, is it war? 
Or are we friends? 


In God’s own sight, which shall it be, 
Rich love and life, or death? 

O weary soul! Who toiled for thee 
At Nazareth? 


Who labored all His lowly life 
For those who paid Him scorn? 

So patient ’mid embittered strife 
From eve to morn. 


His, the great kingliness, adore; 
Praying, in silence dumb, 

“O Lord, exalted evermore, 
Thy kingdom come! 


“ Thou knowest all. Our cause of grief 
Is deeper felt by Thee; 

Thy heart of love our pledged relief 
Shall surely be.” 


Who loves and labors shall find love 
Its own, its sure reward: 

With thy Great Master throned above 
Dwell in accord. 








DARWIN AND “DARWINISM” AND CERTAIN OTHER 
“ISMS.” 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S. K.S.G. 
President of University College, Cork, Ireland. 


II. 
NATURAL SELECTION. 


g| ATURAL Selection is the great contribution to theory 

made by Darwin. I emphasize the word theory 

because one must never forget the great additions 

to positive science which were made by him, addi- 

tions which must always remain a glory to him, even 

if some of his hypotheses disappear under the destructive criticisms 

of more widely-informed ages. As we have seen, transformism as 

a theory did not owe its origin to Darwin, though it unquestionably 

did owe to his writings its sudden rise to popularity and to that 

general acceptance which it has obtained. Transformism, so to 

speak, was in strong solution at the time that Darwin published his 

greatest work. That work was like the crystal added which causes 

the whole fluid contents of a vessel to become crystalline. But the 

crystal added was the theory of the origin of species by Natural 

Selection, and hence it will be necessary to devote some little space 
to the consideration of this matter. 

The theory is based on the knowledge which we possess that 
the offspring of all living things, whilst generally resembling their 
parents, still differ more or less from them, in other words, it is 
based on the observed fact that variations do occur. Darwin con- 
cluded that some at least of these variations would be of such a 
character as to make their possessor a more successful combatant 
in the battle of life, and thus more likely to be the progenitor of a 
strong and vigorous race. The perpetuation and intensification of 
such variation might in time lead to the formation of a new and 
distinct species. “ Can we doubt,” he says (remembering that many 
more individuals are born than can possibly survive), “ that indi- 


viduals having any advantage, however slight, over others, would 
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have the best chance of surviving and of procreating their kind? ”* 
Since the theory was first brought before the public, it has been sub- 
jected to every kind of criticism, favorable and unfavorable, and it 
may be said that scientific opinion at this moment is much divided 
as to the real value which is to be given to this supposed factor in 
the process of transformism. There are those who stand by it 
even more strongly than did its author, if that be possible. Lan- 
kester, for example, says “in looking back over twenty-five years, 
it seems to me that we must say that the conclusions of Darwin 
as to the origin of species, by the survival of selected races in the 
struggle for existence, are more firmly established than ever.” + 
On the other hand, there are writers of equal weight who will have 
nothing whatever to do with the theory. 

I take the most extreme expression of this form of opinion that 
has come under my notice, that of Korschinsky, a Russian botanist, 
who says that “the struggle for existence, and the selection that 
goes hand in hand with it, constitute a factor which limits new forms 
and hinders further variation, and is, therefore, in no way favorable 
to the origin of new forms. It is a factor inimical to evolution.’ 
Then, finally, there is the middle—and much the largest—group of 
those who, while holding that Natural Selection is a factor, even a 
very potent factor in the process of transformism, hold it with 
greater or less modifications, and all of whom agree in believing that 
it is only a partial explanation of the process and not, as Darwinian 
extremists would argue, a complete key to the secrets of Nature’s 
operations. Even in Darwin’s own time the view was put forward 
that Natural Selection was the cause of the variations which it was 
supposed to control. Darwin himself comments on this view and 
disclaims it: “Some have even imagined that Natural Selection 
induces variability, whereas it implies only the preservation of such 
variations as arise and are beneficial to the being under its condi- 
tions of life.”§ This makes Darwin’s attitude quite clear, and 
probably the prevalent opinion of to-day would be in accordance 
with the views of de Vries when he says:]| 


*Origin of Species, ed. vi., p. 63. 

tThe Kingdom of Man, 1907, p. 124. 

tAs quoted by Kellogg, op. cit., p. 333. 

S8Origin of Species, p. 63. 

\|\Darwin and Modern Science, p. 70. The reader who is desirous of studying 
a close criticism of the presert position of the theory of Natural Selection may be 
referred to Driesch’s Science and Philosophy of the Organism, pp. 261 et Sseq., 
and the very full account of modern writings on this point in Kellogg. 
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Natural Selection acts as a sieve; it does not single out the 
best variations, but it simply destroys the larger number of those 
which are, from some cause or another, unfit for their present 
environment. In this way it keeps the strains up to the required 
standard, and in special circumstances may even improve them. 


Natural Selection, at any rate, is no proof of monism; for 
this excellent reason: that it explains nothing. For nothing is 
explained until the origin of variation is explained. What makes 
the living organism vary? That is the question of questions? To 
that question science so far has no certain reply, as might be shown 
were it possible to devote an entire article to the point. Vitalists 
and neo-vitalists say that it is the entelechy or principle of life, a 
factor wholly different from the material factor of the organism, 
which causes variation and, as many of them and these not Catho- 
lics would also say, causes variation along fixed and predeterminate 
lines. Naegeli, for example, believed in a “ principle of progressive 
development, a something inherent in the organic world which 
makes each organism in itself a force or factor making towards 
specialization, adaptation, that is towards progressive evolution.’’* 
Most persons of ordinary common-sense would agree that if a 
principle of this far-reaching character is found to be inherent in the 
organic world, that inherent principle must have been put into the 
organic world by some one or by something. We Catholics say 
that it was put in by the Creator of all things, and the only reply 
that we meet with on the part of our opponents is that no one can 
know who put it in. I am now, of course, speaking of those oppo- 
nents who believe in an inherent tendency: those who do not have 
still to meet the initial difficulty of explaining how variations occur. 
As one further development of Naegeli’s views may be cited, 
his statement that “ animals and plants would have developed about 
as they have, even had no struggle for existence taken place, and the 
climatic and geologic conditions and changes been quite different 
from what they have been.”’+ It is pretty obvious that views such 
as these do not compel a monistic explanation: most persons would 
say that they run directly contrary to it. 


*Kellogg, p. 277. tIb., p. 278. 
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III. 
SEXUAL SELECTION. 


This was another very attractive theory put forward side by 
side with that just discussed, and intended to assist in the explana- 
tion of transformism. 

Darwin thought that the brilliant colors, and many other 
characteristics which sometimes—but by no means always—dis- 
tinguish the males of a species from the females, might be ac- 
counted for by the fact that these secondary sexual characters were 
pleasing to the female, and that those males whose variations had 
been in the direction of an acquisition of, or an intensification of, 
these characters would be most likely to secure the most desirable 
females. Now this theory was, of course, more or less vitiated by 
the underlying fallacy that it depends upon an anthropomorphic 
interpretation of the animal mind. There is little proof that 
brightly colored members of one sex do, by that fact, attract 
members of the other. As a matter of fact actual experiment has 
shown that amongst insects—where coloration may be said to reach 
its maximum—dyeing of the wings with strange colors does not 
seem to have made any difference in the sexual relations between 
changed and unchanged specimens. And other experiments seem 
to prove, that again amongst insects, it is scent and not sight which 
attracts the sexes towards each other. One must bear in mind that 
just as it has been said (by Wundt) that the reason that animals 
do not talk is because they have nothing to talk about, so also it may 
be said, with good reason, that they do not admire the points in 
their kind which seem to us so exquisitely beautiful, for the simple 
reason that they have no aesthetic sense and admire nothing. Kip- 
ling and others write charming books in which animals talk to one 
another, and reason as if they were human beings. We must beware 
of taking these things seriously, and reasoning from our own ideas 
of which we know something, though perhaps not much, to those of 
animals of which we know just nothing. One need not delay long 
over the theory of Sexual Selection. It was never adopted by 
Wallace, Darwin’s great companion in broaching the theory of 
Natural Selection, and it has steadily declined in popularity since 
it was first formulated. The balance of the tendencies of later days, 
as the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica says,* “ has been 
against the attachment of great importance to sexual selection,” 


*Art. Evolution, p. 34. 
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and there we may leave the matter with this final remark, that 
if it is a factor, it is only a factor and is no more—but rather 
much less—an explanation than is Natural Selection. 


IV. 
PANGENESIS. 


Strictly speaking, this theory was not original to Darwin, 
for Buffon had suggested something of a similar character long 
before. But Darwin’s hypothesis was the first attempt to grapple 
with the physical explanation of heredity which gained any 
great amount of public attention. An explanation is needed of why 
the child resembles its parents, sometimes too in the smallest points, 
such as a birth-mark, a dimple, a curious arrangement of the eye- 
brows, not less, of course, why it resembles its parents at all. 
This, again, is a matter which cannot possibly be dealt with here, 
but it may be said that Darwin’s theory and that of the other micro- 
merists, if one may use Delage’s convenient term to group them 
together, however those theorists may differ in detail, is governed 
by the idea that in the tiny germ are still tinier—infinitely tinier 
they must needs be—representatives of every variable portion of 
the body, by the development of which representatives the new 
body is built up with the necessary resemblances. Of course, 
this theory is one which never could be scientifically demonstrated. 
The germ is often—far more often than not—a microscopic object, 
and it has been calculated that some trillions of the minor elements 
in it would be required to meet the necessities of the case. These 
could never, it may safely be said, be demonstrated by the micro- 
scope, or by any other means conceivable to our present knowledge 
of science and scientific methods. The weakness of this theory is 
in its amazing complexity, a complexity which goes beyond the 
bounds of belief when it is carefully studied. “ Any theory which 
involves the assumption of morphological units as representing - 
characters must bring us to an impasse in a very few generations, 
as is demonstrated by the working out of such a theory to compara- 
tively few degrees upward from offspring to parents, grandparents, 
and so on.”* It cannot be said that the theory of Pangenesis and 
others of its kind have secured any firm hold on scientific opinion, 
rather must it be said that they are losing what hold they once pos- 
sessed.7 


*Walker, Hereditary Characters and Their Mode of Transmission, 1910, p. 121. 
TSee the criticism of Pangenesis in Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation, pp. 
233 et seq. 
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V. 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


On this vast and important subject but little can be said in a 
brief series of articles like these, but some attempt must be made to 
sketch the outlines of the controversy as it now stands. 

As we have seen, Darwin believed that man, body and soul 
(if we may be permitted to use the latter term in such a connec- 
tion) was developed from some lower form, and we have also seen 
the result which this conviction produced in his own mind. This 
result, one would have thought, should have led him to doubt the 
certainty of his own conclusions as to the spiritual relationship of 
man and apes, rather than to doubt the dependability of human 
reasoning. Now in considering this question we must separate the 
two aspects of the case. There is a clear separation in the Biblical 
account of the Creation of Man. ‘“‘ Man was made rational after 
he was made ‘ corporeal.’ The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became ‘a living soul’ (Gen. ii. 7). Here are two acts 
on the part of the Creator—the forming the dust and the breathing 
the life.”’* 

Let us discuss from a purely scientific standpoint the two 
separately, and let us commence with the inferior. (a) The Body 
of Man. Unquestionably, in a general way, it may be said that the 
anatomical outlines of the human body closely resemble those of 
the higher apes. There are differences, of course, but the resem- 
blances are far more numerous. This at least suggests a genetic 
connection through some common ancestor, and some would say— 
like Schwalbe}—that the experiments of Friedenthal and others 
as to the behavior of the blood of man and other mammals strength- 
ened this probability. This particular point is at present in too 
inchoate a condition to be dealt with otherwise than tentatively, and 
those who desire to know more about it may be referred to the 
account of the discussion between Friedenthal and Wasmann, where 
it would appear to be admitted that no relationship in the sense of 
community of origin is claimed to have been proved by this method.t 
But a suggestion is not a proof. There may be a score of ways of 
explaining the likeness between two things, all or at least nineteen 

*Newman, Sermons Bearing on Subjects of the Day, 1869, Sermon viii., p. 101. 


tIn his article in Darwin and Modern Science, p. 129. 
tWasmann, Problem of Evolution, pp. .67 and 139. 
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of which may be wholly illusory. Let us look at certain points of 
difficulty. In the first place it may be said—as will be gathered 
from a previous section—that the recapitulation or biogenetic theory 
has proved to be a broken reed, and that the arguments once adduced 
from it, with regard to the descent of man can only be accepted 
with great caution and with many reservations. Then, in the next 
place, there is the question of the missing link or links. “ There 
is not, as is often assumed, one ‘missing link’ to be discovered, but at 
least a score of such links, to fill adequately the gap between man and 
apes; and their non-discovery is now one of the strongest proofs 
of the imperfection of the geological record.”* What an amazing 
non-sequitur! Surely it might be claimed, with at least equal justice, 
that the fact that the “ missing links ” have not turned up is some 
sort of proof that they do not exist, at least in any quantity. See 
the force of a parti pris! The venerable writer of the lines just 
quoted has in a paragraph almost immediately preceding stated that 
“all evolutionists are satisfied that the common ancestor of man 
and the anthropoid apes must (his italics) date back to the Miocene, 
if not to the Eocene, period.” So that the line of argument is this: 
Although no one has ever seen any trace of him, man and the apes 
must have had a common ancestor at the time mentioned; nothing 
has ever been found of that ancestor; therefore the geological 
record is imperfect. It does not need any profound acquaintance 
with logic to see through that syllogism. 

At any rate Wallace admits that there are a number of miss- 
ing links, and Branco, who as Director of the Geological and Pal- 
aeontological Institute of the Berlin University, may be accepted 
as a competent authority, tells us that in the history of our planet 
man appears as a genuine Homo novus. It is possible, he says, to 
trace the ancestry of most of our present mammals among the fossils 
of the Tertiary period, but man appears suddenly in the Quarter- 
nary period, and has no Tertiary ancestors as far as we know. 
Human remains of the Tertiary period have not yet been discovered, 
and the traces of human activity, which have been referred to that 
period, are of a very doubtful nature, but Diluvial remains abound. 
Man of the Diluvial epoch, however, appears at once as a complete 
Homo sapiens; And further to the question, ‘Who was the 


*Wallace, The World of Life, 1911,.p. 247. 
tWasmann, Modern Biology, p. 477. The address was given in 1901. Since 
then the “traces of human activity” in the Tertiary period have been practically 
abandoned by authorities. Cf. Sollas Ancient Hunters. 
. 
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ancestor of man?” he replies, “‘ Palaeontology tells us nothing of 
the subject—it knows no ancestors of man.” 

Let us glance for a moment at what is known at present with 
regard to the earliest remains of man. There are two anomalous 
and puzzling examples, and then something like a definite series. 
The first of the former group is the collection of bones found near 
Trinil, in Java, by Dubois, and sometimes alluded to as Pithecan- 
thropus erectus. With regard to these it may be said that (1) there 
is some doubt as to whether the objects discovered, viz., the top 
of the skull, the tooth and the thigh-bone all belonged to the same 
individual, since they were found at some little distance from one 
another; (2) the careful explorations made by an expedition con- 
ducted by Mme. Selenka to the same place, which have just been 
made public,* have failed to reveal any further remains of a similar 
kind, or any evidence of implements or such traces of human ac- 
tivity; (3) there is the widest difference of opinion as to the kind 
of animal to which the top of the skull belonged, some holding it 
to have been an ape, others an ape-like man, others an individual 
half-way between the two. It must be obvious that at present it 
would be very dangerous to build up any theory on such a basis of 
sand, though to judge from what one sees in shallow manuals and 
pamphlets, we might know Pithecanthropus as well as we know the 
Gorilla or the Macaque. 

The other case is that of the Heidelburg lower jaw. Of this 
curious and most interesting relic, all that can be said at present 
is that the bony part is more monkey-like than that of any human 
jaw so far examined, whilst, on the other hand, the teeth are less 
monkey-like than those of some undoubtedly. human examples of 
the present day. Here again it is impossible to build a theory on 
a single lower jaw, and especially on one with such anomalous 
characteristics. 

Passing away from these puzzling specimens, the significance 
of which may be cleared up some day, we come to the first race 
of man of whom we have something like definite information, those 
of Le Moustier, to which it would appear that the much-disputed 
Neanderthal skull belongs. And what do we know about them? 
In the first place, we know that they were men in every sense of the 
word, and big-brained men too, since the cubic capacity of their 
skulls is greater than that of the average European of the present 
day. And in the next place, we know that they believed in a soul and 


*L’Anthropolgie, 1911, p. 551. 
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a future life for that soul, for the very earliest interment known, 
that of the valley of the Chapelle aux Saints, is one with those “ ac- 
companying gifts” which all the world over have but one signifi- 
cance, namely, a belief in the after-life and a desire to provide the 
spirit of the dead person with objects useful to it in that life. No 
wonder that Professor Sollas should say that it gives one something 
like a shock to run up against this world-wide custom during the dis- 
appearance of the Great Ice Age.* It would appear then from the 
most recent discoveries that Wallace has very good reason for ad- 
mitting the need of the missing links, and for acknowledging their 
present absence. 

Lastly, so far as this imperfect sketch is concerned, there is 
the exceeding great difficulty of explaining how man came to be 
evolved, and how it was that he was not exterminated during the 
process. It is held by most Darwinians that it is by the slow ac- 
cumulation of small variations that evolution works its way. One 
of the greatest difficulties, set in the way of Darwin’s theories, was 
that which pointed out that for a time every such small variation, 
before it could get far enough to be of advantage to its possessor, 
would or might be a positive disadvantage as requiring greater 
strength to carry it, greater nutriment to provide for it, and the 
like. Now in the case of man it would seem that every step in the 
direction of evolution, and that perhaps for long ages, must have 
made him less able to contend with his environment, must in fact 
have placed him in a position in which nothing could have saved 
him from destruction. The late Professor Dwight, whose lamented 
death has deprived America of a distinguished man of science and 
the Church of a most loyal son, sums this argument up most pithily 
in his last work. Speaking of man he says: 


Not very strong of arm, not very swift of foot, without a well- 
developed hairy hide, or large teeth, or strong claws, he seems 
as a mere animal, an exceedingly unfortunate one, good neither 
for attack nor defence, in short, very unfit for the struggle for 
existence, in that imaginary period of half-fledgedness between 
brute and man. His instincts and his senses, that of touch per- 
haps excepted, though in the savage state undoubtedly greater 
than those of civilized man, are by no means remarkable. Take 


*For a careful discussion of the matters just alluded to, see Sollas, Ancient 
Hunters, 1911. The Professor of Geology in Oxford is admittedly a first rate authority 
on these matters. 

tThoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, 1911, p. 158. 
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him as a mere animal, what is he but an egregious failure? By 
what kind of evolution could such a creature rise who shows 
throughout his body only instances of the survival of the 
unfittest? Let us try to imagine him rising in the scale ac- 
cording to the dogmas of evolution. Let us watch the arbor- 
eal monkey well-fitted for his surroundings gradually losing 
all that fits him for them. We see his coat growing thinner, 
his arms shorter, so that he loses his “ reach,” his legs longer, 
so that climbing becomes harder, and at the same time his brain 
growing in some incomprehensible way, and for no good reason, 
excepting that it is necessary for the theory to believe that 
the brain-development went on so swimmingly that it compen- 
sated for the physical degeneration. 


So far as I am aware there has been no successful attempt to 
get out of this dilemma, nor do I see any way out of it, except by 
assuming—under the Mutation theory—that a great and wonderful 
change was made, and made suddenly, by which the brute became 
corporeally man. This is scientifically tenable, and would avoid the 
difficulty raised by Professor Dwight, but it must candidly be ad- 
mitted that there is no direct evidence for it, and indeed it is hard 
to see how there could be any evidence for such a thing. Meantime 
this question may be asked, still from the standpoint of science: 
Suppose such a great and sudden Mutation to have occurred, and 
suppose that this corporeally developed being became man, as we 
know him, by the inbreathing of an immortal soul; is there any 
great difference between that series of events and the special crea- 
tion of man at which some scientific men look so much askance? 
But apart from this surmise, for it can be no more, looking fairly at 
all the facts, can it really be claimed that the origin of man is a 
question on which science, which, as Ruskin puts it, “does not 
speak until it knows,” has said the last word or, indeed, has any 
right to express anything but the most guarded hypothesis? He 
would be a hardy man who claimed that the subject of the origin 
of man’s corporeal part was res judicata. Yet we have this very 
theory of the evolution of man’s body laid down as a proved fact 
time after time in the manuals and articles to which I have so often 
alluded. We have poor Darwin doubting his own competence to 
form any opinion, because he was so sure of that one opinion that 
his brain had come from that of an ape, and by his brain he meant 
his sentient part. Finally we have all sorts of theories of educa- 
tion, and what not else, built up on a foundation which surely is not 
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strong enough to carry the edifice which has been erected upon it. 
To what these lead we shall later on refer. 

(b) The Soul of Man. Here I must be much more brief, for 
here we are in contact with a psychological argument which it is 
impossible for me to develop here, and here too we are in contact 
with a question which is a settled one for Catholics, namely, the 
existence of a soul and its attributes and origin. 

All that I propose to do here is to set down a few observa- 
tions by non-Catholics, which at least show that our Catholic view 
is not the hopelessly antiquated and discredited thing that many 
would like to make out. I will take four instances, and they shall 
all be recent ones. 

(1) Dr. McDougall is Reader in Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. He has recently published a book, in the 
preface of which he says that “ to many minds it must appear noth- 
ing short of a scandal that anyone occupying a position in an 
academy of learning, other than a Roman Catholic seminary, should 
in this twentieth century defend the old-world notion of the soul of 
man.”* Scandal or no scandal, after a lengthy consideration of 
what is to be said on the other side and in spite, so it would appear, 
of some preliminary prejudice against the view, he does come to 
a conclusion not markedly different from that which we hold as 
to the existence of the soul of man. 

(2) Driesch I have already quoted from, and will once more 
quote from him to show his opinion with respect to the fact that 
the difference mentally between man and apes is one of kind and 
not of degree. 


Darwinism and phylogeny laid stress on man’s affinity to 
animals, and with justice in respect to most details of his 
organization; that was all right so far, though there was always 
a difficulty with regard to the hemispheres of the brain. In 
agreement with this particular, the experiments of the last 
few years, carried out by English and American authors (Lloyd 
Morgan, Thorndike, Hobhouse, Kinnamann), have shown that 
as far as the degree of acting is the point of comparison, there 
is a difference between man and even the highest apes which is 
simply enormous; man after all remains the only “ reasoning ” 
organism, in spite of the theory of descent. 


(3) Wallace was the co-emitter of the theory with which 


*Body and Mind, 1911. TOD. cit., ii, p. 106. 
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Darwin’s name came to be chiefly connected. In his last work, from 
which I have already quoted, he considers the question of man’s 
position present and future, and says that the glory and distinction 
of man is 


that he is continually and steadily advancing in the knowl- 
edge of the vastness and mystery of the universe in which he 
lives; and how any student of any part of that universe can 
declare, as so many do, that there is only a difference of degree 
between himself and the rest of the animal-world—that, in 
Haeckel’s forcible words, “our own human nature sinks to 
the level of a placental mammal, which has no more value for 
the universe at large than the ant, the fly of a summer’s day, 
the microscopic infusorium, or the smallest bacillus ”—is alto- 
gether beyond my comprehension.* 


(4) Professor Sedgwick, of the Royal College of Science, 
London, is the author of a well-known text-book of Zoology. The 
terminating words of the second volume shall be my last quotation 
under this heading.{ — 


The mental qualities which are so characteristic of the genius 
Homo have led many naturalists to create a special family 
(Anthropidae) or even order (Bimana) for its reception. But 
in this work we are concerned with man from the standpoint 
of morphology, and in assigning him his position in the system 
we can only take into consideration the facts of his bodily 
structure, as we have done in the case of the other animals. If 
psychical characters were taken into account in Zoology, the 
whole of classification would be thrown into confusion, and in 
the case of man how should we define the position to be assigned 
tohim? For 


What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! 


and again: 


Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. 


*The World of Life, p. 374. 
tSedgwick, Text-book of Zoology, vol. ii., p. 665. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE POINTS. 


We are now at an end of this brief consideration of the points 
which we laid down, and may rapidly summarize the conclusions 
arrived at: 

(1) Transformism, though widely accepted, is not proved to a 
demonstration. It is an excellent working hypothesis and, as such, 
need not disturb the mind of a Catholic in the smallest possible 
degree. 

(2) Natural Selection is held by some and denied by others. 
In any case it is only a means to an end, and in no sense a cause. 

(3) Sexual Selection is much less widely and definitely held 
than it once was. It also, if it exists, is only a means to an end. 

(4) Pangenesis is more than doubtful, and is abandoned by 
most biologists. 

(5) However indications may seem to point to the development 
of man’s body from that of some lower form, there is at present 
no sufficient evidence to prove anything of the kind. All psycho- 
logical evidence goes to prove that man’s spiritual part differs in 
kind as well as in degree from that of the beast. 

Is it putting it too high to conclude that there is an air of 
uncertainty about all these theories when they are dispassionately 
examined in the light of modern opinion? I admit that no trace 
of this uncertainty is allowed to appear in the little cock-sure man- 
uals which I have so often alluded to, but the uncertainty is there 
all the same, and no one can carefully study the literature of science 
without becoming aware of it. Indeed no scientific man would 
hesitate to admit, at least as much as has been stated in these articles, 
as to the differences of opinion which exist amongst the exponents 
of evolution. 

Yet it is on this uncertain and shifting sand that we are asked 
to build up an impregnable and unshakeable edifice of monism and 
morality. ‘ We have now,” says the late Professor Dwight, “ the 
remarkable spectacle that just when many scientific men are of 
accord that there is no part of the Darwinian system that is of any 
very great influence, and that as a whole the theory is not only 
unproved but impossible, the ignorant half-educated masses have 
acquired the idea that it is to be accepted as a fundamental fact. 
Moreover, it is not to them an academic question of biology, but, as 
the matter has been presented to them, it is a system: to-wit, the 
monistic system of philosophy. Thus presented it undeniably is 
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fatal, not only to all religion, but to any system of morals founded 
on a supernatural basis.’’* 

“ Thus presented ’—that is exactly the point. It is thus pre- 
sented, because those who thus present it are either blinded by their 
own prejudices or deliberately desire to blind others so that they 
may not perceive the real bearings of these biological hypotheses 
and discussions upon religious and moral questions. It is not pos- 
sible to discuss the questions of monism and morality here with any 
completeness, but it wiil be well to glance for a moment at the 
matter and see what is entailed by an acceptance of the views of 
a man like Haeckel. Haeckel’s “ monism ” is something like the old 
and well-known doctrine of hylo-zoism, but, as the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says, “it is materialism dignified by a 
higher title.” This theory implies that “ matter,” 7. e., the material 
universe is infinite, that so is the “ ether,” that they fill infinite space, 
and that both are “ eternal,” and both are “alive.” So Wallace 
sums it up, and continues that “ none of these things can possibly 
be known, yet he states them as positive facts.” Further, that these 
assertions are “surely not science, and very bad philosophy.” 

As has been already said, we cannot here discuss the question 
of whether the universe itself is eternal and alive, but it may just 
be mentioned that this alternative to their view was suggested by 
the learned authors of The Unseen Universe in the Preface to their 
Second Edition, where they seem to anticipate the very words 
of Haeckel: “To reduce matters to order, we may confidently 
assert that the only reasonable and defensible alternative to our 
hypothesis (or, at least, something similar to it) is the stupendous 
pair of assumptions that visible matter is eternal, and that IT IS 
ALIVE. If anyone can be found to uphold notions like these 
(from a scientific point of view) we shall be most happy to enter 
the lists with him.” In this passage, the italics and capitals of which 
are those of the authors, it is clear that they consider that they have 

*Op. cit., p. 6. 

tWorld of Life, p. 7. This is not an article on Haeckel. If it were it would 
be easy to show how little count is taken of his opinions by men of science, yet how 
much he counts with the ignorant. Those who wish to pursue this matter further 
are recommended to consult Wallace’s book as above, and to note that he says 
that whilst having sympathy with Haeckel’s dislike of theological dogma he has 
“none with his unfounded dogmatism of combined negation and omniscience, and 
more especially when this assumption of superior knowledge seems to be put 
forward to conceal his real ignorance of the nature of life itself.” See also: Lodge, 
Life and Matter; Gerard, The Old Riddle and The Newest Answer; Dwight, 


ut supra; Brass and Gemelli, L’Origine dell Uomo e le Falsificazioni di E. Haeckel, 
and Fr. Wasmann’s two books already cited. 
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proved their view by a reductio ad absurdum, yet this absurdum 
- is the theory which Haeckel and his followers would have us accept. 
The real fact is that Haeckel advances the theory that “ Darwin- 
ism” is the main weapon in the fight for monism, because he means 
by “ Darwinism” his own monistic paraphrase of that collection 
of hypotheses. From what has been said it is abundantly clear that 
Darwin’s views and the views of his predecessors in teaching trans- 
formism do not compel the acceptance of a monistic philosophy of 
life. That it does compel such an acceptance is the Haeckelian 
statement,.but it is absolutely and demonstrably false. It cannot 
be too frequently pointed out that Darwin and Darwinism—as 
expounded by Darwin and not as “ glossed” by his followers— 
provide no explanation of the start of things, though they may—or 
may not—provide an explanation of how things went on once they 
had been started. Haeckel says that they never were started, but 
that they were always going and always alive, but that view is 
no part of the depositum of Darwinism as enunciated by Darwin: 
it is a Haeckelian gloss. It is unnecessary for us to explain here the 
Christian attitude towards the question, and it must be left to the 
candid reader to consider which view is intrinsically the more 
likely to be true, and whether the idea that all matter is alive and 
sentient is really one to commend itself to a sane consideration 
of things as they are. 


MORALITY AND MORALS. 


Meantime, before passing to the last section of this series of 
papers, it may be well to say a few words as to the bearing of this 
question on that of morality and morals. If Darwinism, as ex- 
pounded by its wilder prophets, is to be a rule of life, a guide in 
education and a general gospel, we should at least take a look at the 
road along which it is likely to lead us. Now, as we have seen, 
of all the items included in the creed of Darwinism, that of Natural 
Selection is the most important. It was set in the fore-front of his 
theories by Darwin himself, and is extolled by his most faithful 
followers as being a process of the highest importance in connection 
with evolution. If Darwinism, then, is to be taken as a rule of life, 
it behooves us to assist and co-operate with the process of Natural 
Selection as it applies to our own species, which, we learn from 
the same teaching, differs only in degree and not in kind from other 
species in the animal kingdom. Very well; but Natural Selection 
implies the Survival of the Fittest, and, if we consider for one mo- 
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ment, that implies the Eradication of the Unfittest. If, therefore, 
we are to carry out our Darwinian principles to their logical end, 
we must ruthlessly condemn to the lethal chamber every weak and 
sickly member of our race; the consumptive and the feeble-minded 
must be exterminated as soon as their condition is conclusively 
determined; charity must come to an end, and rigid justice demand 
the abolition of all human beings who are not likely to conduce to 
the production of a strong, healthy, and, if possible, improved race 
of human beings. In a sense this is the view which underlies a 
certain amount of what is now called Eugenics, though it must at 
once be admitted that the professors of this doctrine have never 
suggested that such measures as those just outlined should be 
applied to humanity. However, once we accept a rule of life, we 
must have done with picking and choosing; we must follow that 
rule; and we see what a logical following of the Darwinian theory 
as a rule of life—a thing never contemplated by Darwin himself— 
would lead us to. The fact is that it is impossible to deduce a moral 
code from a purely materialistic philosophy of life. Listen to 
Driesch on this point: “ How could I feel ‘morally’ towards other 
individuals if J knew that they were machines and nothing more? 
Machines, which some day J myself might be able to construct 
like a steam engine! To a convinced theoretical materialist, to 
whom his neighbor is a real mechanical system, morality is an ab- 
surdity.”’* 

To quote another writer in continuation of this train of 
thought: 


There is no such thing as “natural religion” or “ natural 
ethics,” if we understand by these terms a religion or an ethical 
code derived from ‘‘ Nature.” Nature is not a moral entity; 
there is no morality in Nature. And if we profess to derive 
an ethical law from Nature, we are deriving this law, not from 
Nature as she is, but from Nature as we see her, and this is 
an entirely different thing. When we set about to discover a 
foundation for the moral law which is to be purely rational- 
istic, and when we think to discover this foundation in Nature 
herself, we are crediting Nature with qualities she does not 
possess, we are reading into the book of Nature metaphysical 
conceptions of our own, whether we will it or not. As soon as 
an appeal is made to a moral law, appeal is made to some- 
thing surpassing the individual, to something the validity of 
which we assume quod semper, quod ubique, quod omnibus. 


‘ 


*Op. cit., ii. 358. 
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Consequently, this “something” cannot be contained in the 
individual reason, the validity of which is purely personal; it 
must of necessity transcend individual reason; or, in other 
words, it must be supra-rational. Rational moralists, once they 
attempt to discover the categorical imperative, appeal to the 
supra-rational.* 


We do not propose to discuss hic et nunc the question of what 
the world would do without a system of morality. But what we are 
advancing here is the theory that no such thing as a scheme of 
morality, which would be recognizable as such by ordinary decent- 
minded people, can be deduced from external nature, and that the 
scheme of life, morally and socially, which would follow upon a close 
copy of nature—of nature “ red in tooth and claw ”—as we see it 
around us, would be one which could not be contemplated without 
horror even by the most thoughtless and debauched human being. 
The choice then is placed before us: a materialistic world with no 
moral sanction or a world on principles taught by Christianity, and 
we may ask ourselves which picture best commends itself to all that 
is best in our natures? And before passing away from this part 
of our subject let us once more impress on our readers that “ Dar- 
winism,” falsely so-called by many of its prophets of to-day, and 
Darwinism as propounded by Darwin, are two wholly different 
things; that Darwin never proposed to explain the origin of things 
or to establish a rule of life, and that whatever may be said of the 
truth of his theories, and it must be admitted that many of them 
crumble away more or less under criticism, they in no way warrant 
many of the conclusions which his followers have drawn from 
them. It may seem like vain repetition once more to enunciate this 
opinion, but it can scarcely be urged too often, at least so one has to 
conclude from the ignorance still shown on the point by so many 
writers and readers. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 


*Chatterton-Hill, Heredity and Selection in Sociology, 1907, p. xxvi. 
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AT THE ABBEY OF THE WOODS. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


INTROIT. 


The woods raise high a temple’s amplitude, 
Adown whose aisles the organ breeze 
Sing with the birds’ antiphonies, 

A symbol service for the Crib and Rood. 


‘ 


BLUEBIRDS. 


As vergers at a temple door 
Announce the Sacred Hours, 
These bluebird voices come before 
The Spring’s expectant bowers, 
And call the woodland blooms once more 
To raise their voiceful flowers :— 
“ Arise, good folk, by hill and plain, 


(Benedicamus Domino), 
And to our Lord with glad refrain, 
(Cantemus magno gaudio,) 
Sing canticles of praise again, 
(Et nunc et omni saeculo).” 


Il. 


THE CARDINAL BIRD. 
Through all the purgatorial pains 
Of winter wind and snow, 
His voice is hushed and ne’er complains 
Of long and lonely woe: 
But when the blessed woods rejoice 
With Spring and heavenly days, 
Exultantly returns the voice 
And heart renewed for praise. 


III. 


OWLS. 


Beyond the farthest gates of day, 

Lost souls they dwell in Stygian night, 
And wail with endless ululay, 

In hatred of the blessed light. 
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IV. 


SPARROWS. 


A farthing’s price such common things 
As sparrows are we say, 

All songless in their traffickings 
And useless to the day. 

O, men are we of little worth, 
Yet may we learn of these,— 

“No sparrow falls unto the earth, 
Without the Father sees.” 


OFFERTORY. 


An altar is the eastern hill 
Aglow at morning’s hour, 

The chancel dales with incense fill 
From each adoring flower: 

“ All glory to His holy will, 
And to His wondrous power.” 


V. 


WRENS. 


They sing of God at work or meat, 
For all they have or need, 

Their prayers of trustful song entreat 
To bless each day and deed: 

For this they know is godliness, 
And well a Christian’s part,— 

In plenty’s peace or want’s duress, 
To show a praiseful heart. 


VI. 


CROWS. 


Ah woe! Far out from peace, black scoffers brood 
With atheist hate: and when the call 
Rings wild with anarchy, they fall 

Down the dark vales for glut of carrion food. 
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VII. 


WINTER BIRDS. 


When barren lies the wintry moor, 
And songless stands the air, 

These birds in robes of gray endure 
Like friars at work and prayer: 

As if a Trappist brotherhood, 
They take deserted dells, 

And bless with orison the food 
They reap by snow-walled cells. 


VIII. 


THE THRUSH. 


At priedieus in a topmost tree 
He chants his prayer of ecstasy, 
(O, will of God! O, blessed will,) 
And here above the lanes of care, 
Aloof in meditative air, 
(Be God’s good will mine to fulfill,) 
Abides this brown contemplative, 
With joys that here abundant live: 
(Seek first for God with heart and mind,) 
As if his far-off sight could see 
That little house in Bethany, 
(All other things ye then shall find,) 
Where Martha busied all her days, 
And Mary kept one thoughtful gaze: 
(All thoughts but one are alien,) 
And Christ did say that Mary’s heart 
Chose for its love the better part, 
(The loving thought of God. Amen!) 


POSTLUDE. 


Adown the hills the morning runs 
Unto the valleyed day, 

One law goes westward with the suns,— 
The praise of God alway. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH ON 
THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


BY CHARLES F. AIKEN, S.T.D. 


= OIHLAT view did the Fathers of the Church take in 

| regard to the right of private property? What was 

their attitude towards riches? Did they, as we some- 

times read in works dealing with economic questions, 

denounce every rich man as a robber, and condemn 

all individual ownership of property as an injustice? Or, on the 

other hand, was it the abuse rather than the possession of wealth 
that they made the object of their denunciation? 

None of the Fathers attempt an economic discussion of the 
right of private property. They were, first and last, expounders of 
Holy Scripture and preachers of the moral law. They were Chris- 
tian moralists, and it is from the point of view of practical morals 
that they speak of property ownership and its obligations as directly 
affecting the conduct of their fellow-Christians. They had in 
mind two distinct ends: first, the end incumbent on all of so con- 
forming one’s conduct to the will of God as to secure saivation, and 
secondly, that held out to nobler souls of imitating the spirit of 
self-renunciation exemplified in the life of Jesus, thus attaining 
to a higher grade of Christian perfection. For the former end, 
the Fathers call to mind what is of strict moral duty; for the latter, 
they gently urge, but do not enjoin, the counsels of perfection, one 
of which is voluntary poverty. 

Again, in order to understand the severe tone in which the 
Fathers sometimes speak of riches and of its obligations, we must 
bear in mind that the social world in which they lived was greatly 
different from our own. The wonderful industrial developments 
that have taken place in modern times have led to an enormous 
production of wealth, the possession of which by private individuals 
rests on honorable titles. In the days of the Roman empire, the 
acquisition of wealth was but too frequently secured by the spolia- 
tion of conquered lands, by extortionate tax-collecting, by excessive 
usury, by the exploiting of defenseless widows and orphans, and 
by other dubious means. The result was that, in the popular mind, 
a certain stigma attached to the possession of great wealth. It was 
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a popular saying, the rich man is either an unjust man or the 
heir of one (dives iniquus aut iniqui heres). 

There was then a proportionately larger number of unfor- 
tunate individuals, reduced to dire straits through illness and lack 
of industrial employment, who were dependent for the bare neces- 
sities of life on the charity of more favored persons, and on the 
ministrations of the clergy of the local churches, each of which 
maintained by voluntary contributions a treasury for the poor. 
There did not then flourish the great variety of asylums, hospitals, 
bureaus of assistance, which are the glorious flowering in medieval 
and modern times of the spirit of Christian charity. And so, in 
earlier times, the duty of aiding the poor bore more directly and 
more urgently on the wealthy individual. And it was the obliga- 
tions of the property owner, rather than his rights and privileges, 
that engaged the attention of the Fathers. 

The Church Fathers were careful students of the New Testa- 
ment and faithful exponents of its teachings; what they have to say 
on the moral aspect of the posesssion of wealth will always be in 
harmony with the teachings of Christ and His apostles. 

Now, what is the New Testament teaching on this important 
matter? For here, too, advocates of communism have fancied they 
have found a justification of their system of economic reform. 
The New Testament teaches that the possession of great wealth is 
generally an obstacle to salvation, being very apt to lead to sensual- 
ity, pride, neglect of God, and indifference to the needs of those in 
distress. Hence the saying of Christ: “It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. xix. 24.)* Our blessed 
Lord uses this figure to imply great difficulty, not absolute impos- 
sibility, for He supplements the statement with the words, “ With 
men this is impossible, but with God all things are possible.” Our 
blessed Lord warns the rich to make friends of the mammon of 
iniquity (Luke xvi. 9), that is, to use wealth as stewards rather than 
absolute owners. In this way the rich man can become a worthy 
member of Christ’s kingdom, though there is a still more perfect 
way, by imitating Christ’s poverty and detachment from worldly 
pleasures. Thus to the rich young man, He said: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor,....and 
come, follow me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) But Christ did not demand 


*Plato, in his Laws, V., 743, says: “I can never agree with them that the 
rich man will be really happy unless he is also good; but for one who is eminently 
good to be extremely rich is impossible.” 
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renunciation of wealth as a requisite for salvation, provided that 
it was subordinated to the proper service of God and made to min- 
ister to good deeds. Salvation came to Zacheus, who, being 
touched by the love of Christ, restored four-fold what he had 
wrongly gained, and gave but half of his legitimate possessions 
to works of charity. Among the followers of Christ were numbered 
men of wealth like Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. To the 
wealthy class, too, belonged Mary and Martha and Lazarus, all of 
‘whom Jesus loved so dearly. 

In like manner, in the Apostolic Church, we find that riches, 
when rightly used, were not viewed as an impediment to church 
membership. The church in Jerusalem, being largely made up of 
poor persons, who on account of their Christian faith had been 
cast out of the synagogue and thus deprived of their former source 
of help, had to provide a common fund for their relief. We read 
of the generosity of certain well-to-do Jewish converts who sold 
their possessions and gave the proceeds to the Apostles to form a 
treasury for the relief of the needy.* It would be a great mis- 
take to infer from this that a communistic mode of life was laid on 
primitive Christians. In maintaining the common treasury for the 
poor at Jerusalem, each Christian who had means gave freely and in 
such measure as his generosity prompted. This is plainly shown by 
the story of Ananias and Saphira, who incurred divine punishment, 
not because they wished to retain possession of their goods, but 
because while keeping back a part, they made pretense of giving all, 
and thus lied to St. Peter and to the Holy Ghost. The story of 
St. Peter’s release from prison indirectly shows that Mary the 
mother of John, surnamed Mark, lived in a house of considerable 
comfort. Cornelius, the converted centurion, distinguished for his 
liberality, was, and apparently remained, a man of means. In the 
Gentile churches, established by St. Paul and others, there is abso- 
lutely no trace of a communistic mode of life. Private ownership 
is implied both in the Agape or love-feast of the primitive Church 
of Corinth, and in the voluntary contributions collected in the 
churches of Asia Minor, Macedonia and Greece for the poor of 
Jerusalem. Among the devout converts of St. Paul were people 
of wealth, such as Crispus and Chloe of Corinth, Lydia, the seller 
of purple at Philippi, and Philemon of Colossae, whose runaway 
slave was the occasion of St. Paul’s beautiful letter to his Christian 
master. 


*Cf. Acts ii., 44-45; also iv., 34-37. 
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It was not the rich, but the covetous rich, that St. Paul excludes 
from the kingdom of heaven (1 Cor. v.11). The right of private 
property, even in slaves, he does not call in question. But the hold- 
ers of property in every form are reminded of their strict obli- 
gations so to possess wealth that it may redound to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of others as well as of themselves. He en- 
courages all to be content with little, and not to give their heart 
to the pursuit of wealth; in like manner he writes to Timothy 
(1 Tim. vi. 17-18). 

Let us now turn to the writings of the Church Fathers, and 
see if what they have to say on the private ownership of property is 
in harmony or at variance with the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles. 

One of the great exponents of Christian ethics in the early 
Church is St. Clement of Alexandria. In his interesting treatise en- 
titled, What Rich Man may be Saved? he shows that the possession 
of riches is not of itself wrong, and need not be an obstacle to sal- 
vation. Some rich men, he observes, not understanding the saying 
of Christ, that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, despair 
of salvation and give themselves wholly to the pleasures of the 
world. This is a great mistake. When Christ, in the Gospel, tells 
the rich young man, “if thou wilt be perfect, go sell thy posses- 
sions,” He does not, as some lightly think, bid him throw away all 
that he owned. He rather bids him banish from his soul the ab- 
sorbing fondness and anxiety for wealth, through which true 
spiritual life is stifled. Poverty of itself does not save, for a man 
may be poor and still be a slave to passions; he may be greedy of 
wealth, though not having it in hand. 


Riches, then, which benefit. also our neighbors, are not to be 
thrown away. For they are possessions inasmuch as they are 
possessed, and goods inasmuch as they are useful and provided 
by God for the use of men; and they lie to our hand, and are 
put under our power as material and instruments which are 
for good use to those who know the instrument. 


While thus justifying the possession of wealth by the Christian 
so long as he makes good use of it, St. Clement does not hesitate 
to enjoin its renunciation on those who find it an inevitable occa- 
sion of sin. “Do you see yourself overcome and overthrown by 
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it? Leave it, throw it away, hate, renounce, flee.” But for the right- 
minded owner of riches, he has the following words of praise: 


He who holds possessions and gold, and silver and houses as 
the gifts of God and ministers from them to God, who gives 
them for the salvation of men....is blessed by the Lord and 
called poor in spirit, a meet heir of the kingdom of heaven.* 


In the writings of St. Cyprian, the illustrious Bishop of Car- 
thage in the middle of the third century, the rights as well as the 
duties of private property find fitting recognition. When he re- 
nounced the errors of paganism to become a Christian, he sold the 
greater part of his landed estates, which he had inherited from his 
wealthy parents, and devoted the proceeds to the relief of the poor. 
The remainder of his property he kept in his own name, employing 
the income chiefly in works of charity, while he himself lived a 
life of great simplicity. In a letter written from his secret place 
of refuge to his church in Carthage, urging the priests and deacons 
to take good care of the needy, he tells them he has left with the 
priest rogation money of his own to be used to help indigent 
strangers, and that lest it might not be enough, he has sent them 
another sum by Naricus the acolyte.} 

He was put under arrest on the eve of his martyrdom in his 
private gardens. So it is plain he saw nothing wrong in the private 
ownership of property, provided it was so used as to redound to the 
benefit of the needy. In the beautiful exhortation to almsgiving, 
which is among his extant writings, he teaches the rich that the 
wealth they possess is not for themselves alone, but must be made 
through liberal works of charity to minister to the common welfare. 
He reprehends not the ownership of wealth, but its miserly pos- 
session. The ideal use of property he finds in the manner of acting 
of the primitive Christians, who willingly sold their houses and 
lands to provide a common fund for the needy.t 

This praise of a general communication of goods, prompted 
by charity, is not to be confounded with compulsory communism 
wrongly thought to be demanded by justice. St. Cyprian has in 
mind a generous use of the right of private property. To abolish it 
as an evil is far from his thought.§ 


*Ante-Nicene Fathers, New York: Scribner’s, 1893, vol. ii., p. 595 and 598. 
tAnte-Nicene Fathers, vol. v., Epist. 35. 

tAnte-Nicene Fathers, vol. v., p. 483. 

§Ibid., p. 478. 
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In his treatise On the Dress of Virgins, he says: 


....Lend your estate to God; give food to Christ. ...Other- 
wise a large estate is a temptation unless the wealth minister 
to good uses, so that every man, in proportion to his wealth, 
ought by his patrimony rather to redeem his transgressions than 
to increase them.* 


That St. Gregory Nazianzen recognized private ownership 
of material goods to be in harmony with the law of Christ is shown 
by His example as well as by His teaching. His parents, who are 
numbered among the Saints of the Church, had considerable prop- 
erty, and were distinguished for their liberality to the poor. They be- 
stowed ontheirtwo sons, Gregory and Caesarius, respectable fortunes. 
Though St. Gregory, like his bosom friend St. Basil, cultivated a 
life of strict asceticism, he retained through life possession of 
property sufficient to maintain him and enable him to perform works 
of charity. Before his death he drew up a will, bequeathing the 
greater part of his property to the Church of Nazianzus for the 
benefit of the poor, setting free a few faithful slaves, and provid- 
ing them and his kinsman, Gregory, with small legacies. 

While St. Gregory condemned in severe language the class of 
rich Christians who lived for themselves alone, and took no thought 
of their needy brethren, he had only words of praise for those who 
in their abundance gave generous help to the poor and destitute. 

In his thirty-sixth sermon, he warns the rich that their use of 
wealth must be made honorable by almsgiving and liberality. ‘‘ You, 
who are aiming at wealth,” he says, “ give ear to what the prophet 
says: ‘If riches abound, set not your heart on them.’ Bear in 
mind that you are leaning on a frail support. Lighten the boat 
somewhat that it may sail the more easily.”} 

While St. Gregory thus plainly taught both by word and ex- 
ample that the possessor of wealth can at the same time be a good 
Christian, it is but fair to note that he viewed private property as 
little better than a concession to human weakness. His ideal, which 
he felt to be no longer feasible for fallen humanity, was the equality 
of condition that existed in the beginning, before men set their 
heart on calling things their own. In his sermon on the Love of the 
Poor, aiter urging his rich hearers to imitate. the way of God in 
nature, who sends rain and sunshine on all alike, and allows beasts, 


*Ibid., p. 433- tOrat. 36, no. 12. Migne, vol. xxxvi., col. 279. 
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birds, and fishes common access to the fruits of land and sea, he 
reminds them that the custom of hoarding riches, often with cruel 
disregard of those in need, did not exist in the beginning. He would 
have them bear in mind that “the distinctions of want and riches, 
of freedom and slavery, like common diseases, were later expe- 
riences of the human race, being the accompaniments and the inven- 
tions of wickedness.”* What St. Gregory has particularly in 
mind in this strong passage is the abuse of the right of property, 
resulting in the unjust accumulation of wealth and in slave owner- 
ship. Did he consider the right of property itself to be attained in 
its origin? It is possible, for, as we shall see, this was the opinion 
of St. Basil and St. Ambrose. But if he did, he certainly recognized 
that it had come in process of time to rest on a legitimate founda- 
tion, for not to speak again of his personal example and of his 
teaching elsewhere, he leads his hearers in this very sermon to the 
conclusion, not that property ownership must be abandoned as some- 
thing wicked, but that it must be associated with works of charity. 

St. Basil, the life-long friend of St. Gregory, came also of a 
wealthy family. His parents owned property both in Pontus and in 
Cappadocia. A fair share of this property fell to St. Basil, who was 
one of ten children. He was still a young man when he adopted the 
ascetic life of a hermit. He sold the greater part of his patrimony 
and gave the proceeds to the poor. But that he might be assured 
a meagre income sufficient to meet his few daily wants, the family 
house, with the farm and a small number of slaves, was committed 
to the care of Dorotheus, his foster-brother, the son of his slave- 
nurse, on condition that he should pay St. Basil every year a fixed 
sum of money. Among the extant letters of the Saint are two that 
were written to an official of the province, asking him to see that 
this property of his foster-brother should not be exposed to excess- 
ive taxation.t In other letters, we find him interceding for friends 
that their property may be saved from impending loss.§ 

Thus St. Basil, who has more than once been set up as a 
patristic advocate of socialism, while seeking perfection in a life 
of voluntary poverty and asceticism, both respected and helped to de- 
fend the right of property honorably exercised by others. It would, 
then, be an extraordinary inconsistency if we were to find him 
denouncing in public what he approved in private. In his sermons, 
it is true, he deals severely with the question of riches, but it is 


*Migne, vol. xxv., col. 890-891. tIbid., col. 891 ff. 
tLetters 36 and 37. §Letters 32, 35, 73, 83, 107. 
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the abuse of riches, not the right of property, that he holds up to 
condemnation. 

While associating Christian perfection in its highest grade with 
voluntary poverty, he admits the lawfulness of private wealth when 
not excessive, and when used for the benefit of the needy as well 
as for personal enjoyment.* 

While laying great stress on the duty of helping the poor, he 
advised against indiscriminate almsgiving. He speaks with con- 
tempt of professional beggars, who displayed they sores and 
maimed limbs for the purpose of gain. 

Wealth, then, when united with a generous exercise of charity 
towards the deserving poor, was pronounced by St. Basil to be in 
harmony with the law of Christ. But to have his full approval, the 
wealth of any individual should not be excessive. The Saint was 
no admirer of great fortunes.t 

In the sermons of St. Basil, there are a few passages which, 
taken by themselves, have a decided communistic ring, but which, 
when read in their context and in their historic setting, are seen to 
call for a different interpretation. They belong to sermons that 
were preached during one of the worst famines that ever afflicted 
the country about Caesarea. It was a time for the rich to give quick 
and generous help to their suffering brethren. Yet many held back. 
In his sermon on the death of St. Basil, St, Gregory Nazianzen 
relates that some of the wealthy dealers in corn and other food 
products even took advantage of the great scarcity to raise the 
prices, and thereby increase their infamous gain. Touched to the 
core by’ this spectacle of human misery on the one hand and of 
hardheartedness on the other, St. Basil delivered several powerful 
sermons in which he pleaded with vehement eloquence the cause of 
his starving people. In this common necessity, the superfluous 
goods of the wealthy belonged not so much to themselves as to the 
starving. 

In his Homily to the Rich, he says: “ The right-minded man 
ought to hold the view that wealth has been given, not to squander 
in pleasure, but to use in works of charity, and that even if their 
riches should give out, they should be glad of being rid of what be- 
longs to others rather than grieve at losing what is their own.’’§ 

More striking still is the language he employs in his powerful 


*Migne, Pat. Graec., vol. xxix., col. 479-482. 

{Letter 150, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, viii., p. 208. 
tMigne, Pat. Graec., vol. xxxi., col. 282. 

§Migne, Pat. Graec., vol. xxxi., col. 287. 
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homily of the text of Luke xii. 18, “I will pull down my barns and 
build greater.” After reminding the rich that they are the stewards 
of the wealth that God has committed to their care, he exhorts them 
not to put off their benefactions to another year. Meeting the com- 
mon objection that the rich man may do what he likes with his 
own, St. Basil says: 


The rich man argues, Whom am I wronging so long as I keep 
what is my own? Tell me, just what things are your own? 
Where did you get them to make them an inseparable feature of 

If every one were to take for himself simply what 
sufficed for his use, and left what was over and above to the 
man in want, there would be no distinction of rich and poor. 
Were you not born naked? Shall you not return naked to the 
earth? Whence, then, the goods you now possess? If you as- 
cribe them to fate, you are godless, neither recognizing the 
Creator nor being grateful to the giver. But you acknowledge 
they are from God. Tell us then the reason why you received 
them. Is God unfair in the unequal distribution of the good 
things of life? Why is it that you are rich and that another 
is in need? Isn’t it wholly that you may win the reward of 
kindness and of faithful stewardship, and that he may be 
honored with the great prize of patience? Now after seizing all 
things in your insatiable greed, and thus shutting out others, do 
you really think you are wronging no man? Who is the man 
of greed? He that is not content with a sufficiency. Who is 
the thief? He who seized everybody’s goods. What are you 
but a greedy miser? What are you but a thief? The things 
you received to dispense to others, these you make your own. 
The man who steals a coat from another is called a thief. Is 
he who can clothe a naked man and will not, worthy of any 
other name? The bread which you keep in store is the hungry 
man’s bread. The cloak which you guard in the chest belongs 
to the naked man. The sandals rotting in your house belong 
to him who goes barefoot. The silver you hide away belongs to 
the needy. Thus it is that you are wronging as many men as 
you might help if you chose.* 


This is strong language, but it is the language of an impas- 
sioned orator pleading the cause of a starving people committed to 
his care. It is not the language of an economist calmly discussing 
the nature of the right of private property. While St. Basil seems 
to have held the view that private property was in the beginning a 


*Migne, Pat. Graec., vol. xxxi., col. 275. 
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selfish appropriation of what was meant to be used in common, and 
that the destitute, for this reason, had a certain claim of equity on 
the rich, he recognized the legitimacy of private property so long 
as it was combined with the charitable help of others. In the 
passage cited above, St. Basil’s object was to move his rich hearers 
to a sense of compassion, and to persuade them not to renounce 
wealth ownership, which he felt and taught to be lawful, but to give 
freely of their abundance when the extreme necessity of others 
made that help a matter of justice as well as of charity.* That his 
purpose was attained, we know from the sermon preached on his 
death by his friend St. Gregory. 

We now turn to a distinguished contemporary of St. Basil, 
St. Ambrose. St. Ambrose was an ardent admirer of St. Basil, 
and a diligent reader of his works. St. Ambrose has given proof 
both by word and example that he saw in the possession of property, 
even of great wealth, no obstacle to Christian piety. After his 
elevation to the episcopacy, he was moved by the spirit of Christian 

_charity to donate what silver and gold he possessed to the Church 
to swell the treasury of the poor. But the extensive estates which 
belonged to the family he continued to own conjointly with his 
sister, Marcellina, a consecrated virgin, and his brother, Satyrus. 
After the death of his brother, he kept much of this property in his 
own name for his own support and for that of his sister. In the 
touching treatise he wrote in memory of his deceased brother, 
he mentions with approbation the care with which Satyrus main- 
tained his property rights, and the spirit of poverty which he ob- 
served in the midst of riches. 

Nor do we find a different view of private property expressed 
in other parts of his writings, where he assumes the office of bishop 
teaching in the name of Christ. In Letter 63 to the Church of Ver- 
cellae, then without a bishop, after insisting that greater deference 
is not to be shown to any person on the mere ground of riches, he 
commends poverty of spirit to the rich, and declares that wealth and 
virtue can go hand in hand.t 

In his treatise On the Duties of the Clergy (book 1, ch. 149 ff), 
he gives advice as to the proper use of riches and the proper exercise 
of liberality. Among other things he says: 


Blessed indeed is he who forsakes all and follows Him, but 
*Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vii., p. 407. 


tCf. On the Decease of Satyrus, B. L., ch. 55-56; also ch. 59. 
tNicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. x., p. 470. 
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blessed also is he who does what he can to the best of his powers 
with what he has.* 


In his Treatise Concerning Widows (ch. 12), he plainly 
teaches that the renunciation of wealth is not demanded as a means 
of salvation, but, like voluntary chastity, is recommended as a step to 
higher perfection.+ 

In his Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, xix. 2, he assures 
the rich that by a proper use of wealth they can become worthy mem- 
bers of the Church. Let them learn, he says, to associate blame, not 
with riches, but with the wrong use of riches. 


For while wealth is a stumbling block to the evil-minded, in 
the good it is an aid to virtue. Zacheus, who was called by 
Christ, was surely a rich man. But by giving half of his wealth 
to the poor, and restoring four-fold what he had acquired un- 
justly, he received a reward that surpassed the benefits he con- 
ferred.t 


While the teaching of St. Ambrose on the lawfulness of private 
property is thus plain beyond doubt, there are a very few passages 
in his writings where, like St. Basil, he seems to view the right 
of private property as the outcome, in the first instance, of self- 
ishness and greed, as an encroachment on the original right of hu- 
manity to the common use of the goods of the earth. This original 
flaw in the title of private ownership was not, however, of a kind 
to make it invalid. He did not, as we have seen, judge private prop- 
erty to be immoral. He rather saw in it an aid to virtue and an 
instrument of good, so long as it was rightly used. But he seems to 
have held that a certain equity urges the wealthy to give alms, on 
the ground that what is thus given is not altogether their own. Thus 
while private property need not be renounced, liberal almsgiving 
is deemed by him necessary to make the private ownership of wealth 
equitable. 

Thus in his treatise On the Duties of the Clergy, book 1, ch. 28, 
he says of the distinction of ownership into public or common, and 
private: 

This is not indeed according to nature, for nature has poured 
out all things for the common use of all. For God caused all 
things to be produced in such a way that there might be food 

*Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. x., p. 25-26. 


tNicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. x., p. 403. 
tMigne, Pat. Lat., vol. xv., col. 1791. 
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common to all, and that the earth might serve as a kind of com- 
mon possession for all. Nature, then, ushered in the right 
to things in common, usurpation created the right of private 
property. 


Usurpatio jus fecit privatum. Thus, in the opinion of St. Am- 
brose, the right of private property originated in acts of usurpation, 
in disregard of the plan of nature which favored common use and 
common ownership. To avoid this interpretation, it has been sug- 
gested by some that the word usurpatio is to be taken here rather 
in the sense of use, of legitimate appropriation. But a similar state- 
ment found elsewhere in his writings excludes this meaning. In 
his Exposition of Psalm 118, he declares almsgiving to the poor 
to be a form of justice, and in proof cites the verse of the eleventh 
Psalm, “‘ He hath distributed, he hath tae to the poor, his justice 
remaineth for ever and ever.”’* 

This notion that almsgiving is to some extent a debt of justice 
which the rich owe to the poor by way of compensation for their loss 
of the original right to the common use of nature’s bounties, is 
strongly emphasized in his treatise on Naboth the Jezrahelite, ch. 
12. Referring to Proverbs iii. 28, he addresses the uncharitable 
rich man in these words: 


God says, “ Do not say, To-morrow I will give.” If He for- 
bids you to say, To-morrow I will give, do you think He per- 
mits you to say, I will not give? You are not bestowing on 
the poor anything of your own, you are giving back something 
that belongs to him. For what has been granted for the com- 
mon use of all, you usurp for yourself alone. The earth be- 
longs to all, not simply to the rich. You are, then, not conferr- 
ing a gratuitous alms, you are restoring what is due. 


If it be said that St. Ambrose-in these passages argues like 
a communist, it is to be observed that he makes the argument 
lead to a wholly different conclusion. Like St. Basil and other 
Fathers, he teaches that the right of private property is legitimate, 
but only when wealth is so used as to give help to the poor man and 
thus universalize the benefits of nature, which were originally des- 
tined for common use. 

St. Jerome is the great exponent of Christian asceticism in 
the Western Church, as St. Basil is in the Eastern. Like St. Basil 


*Cf. Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. xv., col. 1303. 
tMigne, vol. xiv., col. 747. 
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he inherited landed estates from his parents, and, while devoting 
himself as a monk to a life of extreme simplicity, he retained for 
many years possession of some of this inherited property. In his 
letter (66) to Pammachius, he tells him that he is building a monas- 
tery and hospice, and finding the expense greater than he had antic- 
ipated, “ he has sent his brother Paulinian to Italy to sell some neg- 
lected villas which have escaped the hands of the barbarians, and 
other property inherited from their parents.’’* 

This example would of itself suffice to show that St. Jerome, 
whose ethical views inclined to the side of rigor and severity, saw 
nothing unworthy of a Christian in the possession of property, so 
long as it was made subservient to charity and religion. The same 
conclusion forces itself upon us from his attitude towards some of 
his friends and acquaintances who belonged to wealthy families, 
and who knew how to combine the use of riches with a life of 
Christian virtue. For these he had great esteem and words of 
praise. Such, for example, was the distinguished Roman matron, 
Fabiola, the founder of a hospital at Portus, of whom he has left 
a touching eulogy in his letter (77) to Oceanus. Such was Laeta, 
the high-born daughter-in-law of Paula (letter 107). Such was 
Lucinius, the wealthy Spaniard, whom he praises for his liberality 
and right use of riches (letter 71). Such was the Prince Nebridius, 
whose generous use of wealth in charitable deeds St. Jerome eulo- 
gizes in his letter (79) to the widow Salvina.; 

Again in his letter (123) to a noble widow of wealth, Ageru- 
chia, in which he advises strongly against a second marriage, St. 
Jerome, far from insisting that she renounce her wealth, shows how 
it can be managed without the aid of a husband.t 

That the renunciation of wealth is a condition, not of salva- 
tion but of perfection, and hence, like a life of chastity, is some- 
thing to be commended, not imposed as a duty, is clearly stated in 
St. Jerome’s letter (66) to Pammachius, a noble Roman who had 
given up the badge of the proconsul for the garb of the monk. 


“Tf thou wilt be perfect [the Lord says] “go and sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor.”....Great enterprises are always 
left to the free choice of those who hear of them. Thus the 
apostle refrains from making virginity a positive duty, because 
the Lord, in speaking of eunuchs who had made themselves such 

*Cf. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi., p. 140. 
tNicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi., p. 164-165. 


tIbid., p. 235. 
VOL. XCV.—14 
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for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, finally says: “ He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.”....If thou wilt be perfect. 
There is no compulsion laid upon you....If therefore you will 
to be perfect and desire to be as the prophets, as the Apostles, 
as Christ Himself, sell, not a part of your substance,....but 
all that you have. And when you have sold all, give the pro- 
ceeds, not to the wealthy or to the high-minded, but to the poor. 
Give each man enough for his immediate need, but do not give 
money to swell what a man has already... It is, moreover, a kind 
of sacrilege to give what belongs to the poor to those who are 


* not poor.* 


Such being the view of St. Jerome regarding the lawful- 
ness of private property, we can readily see how unwarranted it is 
to detach from his writings one or two sentences, which removed 
from their context seem condemnatory of wealth ownership, and 
to set them up as proof that he denounced the possession of wealth 
as iniquitous. 

Thus in his Commentary on Isatas, xxxiii. 13 ff., he says: 
“Tt is only through the loss and injury of some one that wealth is 
heaped up for another.” + 

Again, in his letter (120) to Hediba, he says: “ All riches 
come from iniquity, and unless the one loses, the other cannot gain. 
And so the common saying seems to me to be well put: The rich man 
is either an unjust man or the heir of one.” 

Now these statements, as used by St. Jerome, cannot in fair- 
ness be interpreted as condemnations of the right of private prop- 
erty. For in that case they would be in flat contradiction to his 
iterated teaching that the ownership of wealth is lawful. The Saint 
here has in mind not the right of private property, but the abuse 
of that right in the unjust accumulation of wealth through un- 
scrupulous means, a thing but too common in his day. How far he 
is from the intention of reprobating the ownership of wealth, in 
the text just cited from the letter to Hedibia, is plainly shown from 
what he says immediately afterwards. In answer to her question 
what a wealthy widow like herself with children should do to acquire 
Christian perfection, he says: 


If a widow has children, and more still, is of noble family, 
she should not expose them to want. Let her give, not all her 
wealth, but a part to her children, and making Christ a fellow- 


*Ibid., p. 137. tMigne, Pat. Lat., vol. xxiv., col. 367. 
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heir with them, reserve a portion for charity. You may say, 
This is hard, it is against nature. But Christ says, “ He who 
can take let him take it.” It is a condition of perfection. He 
does not lay it on you as a yoke of necessity, but He makes it a 
matter of your own free choice....Suppose you do not wish 
to be perfect, but to hold the second rank of virtue. Give what 
you possess to your children and relatives. No one finds fault 
with you if you follow the lower order, provided you recognize 
your inferiority to the one who may choose the higher... .If you 
have more than suffices for food and clothing, give it away in 
charity. Ananias and Saphira merited the judgment of the 
apostle because they held back their own in fear. Is he to be 
punished, then, who will not give away what he possesses? 
By no means. They were punished for lying to the Holy Ghost, 
and for seeking the name of having completely renounced the 
world, while they kept back things needful for their mode of 
life. Otherwise one is free to give or not give.* 


We might prolong the study of this interesting topic by an 
examination of the writings of St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, 
and other Fathers. But the result would add nothing to what we 
have already seen to be the common teaching on the right of pri- 
vate property. We may sum up that teaching as follows: While 
voluntary poverty was encouraged as a counsel of perfection, the 
individual possession of wealth was deemed lawful provided that it 
was associated with deeds of charity. A selfish use of riches with 
disregard of the sufferings of the poor was absolutely condemned 
as un-Christian. A few Fathers based the obligation of almsgiving 
attached to wealth ownership not only on charity and the precept 
of Christ, but also on equity, for they held that private property 
originated in a selfish appropriation of what was intended for com- 
mon use, and hence carried with it the duty of helping the poor and 
destitute by way of compensation. But so long as the benefits of 
nature were communicated to all through the charitable use of 
riches, they recognized private property to rest on a legitimate 
basis, and to be quite in harmony with the law of Christ. 


*Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. xxii., col. 985. 





ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


III. 


ag] TH the death of St. Francis, Clare’s life entered on a 
new phase, and she was now cast more upon her own 
individual strength of character and her own judg- 
ment. Whilst St. Francis lived her personality had 
thriven in her willing dependence upon him. It was 

indeed the dependence of a mind and heart having in itself a singular 
reserve of clear judgment and the power to act, but confessing in 
another the possession of the truth to which itself aspired. In 
her humility she was only conscious of what she received from St. 
Francis in the way of spiritual enlightenment and encouragement, 
and during the fourteen years from the time she had put herself 
under his guidance until his death, her chief thought had been 
to learn from his words and deeds the wisdom of the life he had 
opened out to her. He was her “mirror of perfection,” and she 
was happily content to spend herself in worship of the divine per- 
fection which was revealed to her through him. At times she had 
indeed to bring her own clear intuitions to the aid of his troubled 
vision ; at other times her buoyant faith in his mission had to uplift 
him when he was suffering and despondent: but he was always the 
anchor at which she rode in conscious security. After his death, when 
she stood as it were to be the witness to his mind and intentions 
against many who did not rightly understand him, or were deliber- 
ately resolved to alter his work, a new factor came into the flow of 
her life, calling for a greater individual initiative and activity. But 
she, who in her eighteenth year could take her destiny into her hands 
with calm decision and fearless courage, was not one to quail 
before the responsibility which now devolved upon her. Besides her 
loyalty to St. Francis, she had her own unmeasured faith in the 
wisdom of his teaching to sustain her. That faith was to her no 
dark mystery, but a clear light in which all her being had found its 
sanctification and leading to God. With her, as with St. Francis, 
evangelical poverty had become in very truth the form of her soul; 
no mere discipline of inordinate desire but a vision and joy of life, 
deepening and expanding as the days went by; and to it her soul 
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held fast from the time she found her vocation, with the tenacity of 
a woman clinging to a cherished conviction and of a saint clinging 
to the possession of God. 

Moreover, as it was to St. Francis, so also to St. Clare, the 
life of evangelical poverty was embraced not merely as a personal 
joy, but as a cause to be made known and established in the Church. 
The loyalty it demanded from them was not merely the loyalty 
which binds one to one’s own friend or family or individual pos- 
session, but it was the loyalty which sweeps across the world with 
its vision, and hungers for an acknowledged sovereignty for the ob- 
ject of its worship: in a word the loyalty of the apostle. It was be- 
cause she possessed this larger loyalty that Clare is rightly styled 
by the Speculum Perfectionis “ the chiefest rival of St. Francis in 
the observance of evangelical perfection ”’*—the phrase “ evan- 
gelical perfection ” always signifying in the early Franciscan writers 
the perfection of the gospel-life as taught by St. Francis. For the 
same reason the author of her Legend places her beside “ the leaders 
of the march, the masters of life’ who brought about that “ they 
who walked in darkness might see the light.” 

Immediately, and of direct purpose, Clare’s apostolate was to 
open to women the high road of that religious life which she wor- 
shipped in St. Francis and his Friars. No sooner indeed had she 
taken her vows than she set her heart upon sharing her own privi- 
lege with others of her own sex. And first she prayed God to 
inspire her favorite sister Agnes with the desire for holy poverty. 
At the end of a fortnight Agnes joined her, though not without 
trouble from her family.t Three years later we find Clare at the 
head of a religious community recognized by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and she herself forced by obedience to accept the office 
and title of abbess. It is one of the disappointments of Franciscan 
history that we have but the most meagre records of the develop- 
ment of the community at San Damiano—the little church and con- 
vent which in 1213 or 1214 became St. Clare’s dwelling-place. 
By 1216 several established convents of nuns had followed Clare’s 
example and adopted her rule of poverty. Jacques de Vitry, who 
wrote a letter that same year setting forth his observations of the 
Franciscan movement, says: ‘ The women live in divers hospices; 
they receive nothing, but live by the labor of their hands ;” the prob- 


*Cf. Spec. Perfect., cap. 108. tLeg. S. Clarae, prologus. 

tThe pathetic story of Agnes’ flight from her home, and of the cruel endeavor 
of her relatives to bring her back, is told in the Legend. See also Analecta Fran- 
ciscana, iii., p. 173 et seq. 
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able meaning of which is that they refused revenues and the sort of 
gifts usually accepted by religious for the maintenance of their con- 
vents. It cannot mean that they did not receive alms; for the 
receiving of alms was an integral element in the rule of St. Francis 
from the very beginning: only the alms to be received was such as 
would merely provide for immediate necessity. Jacques de Vitry, 
however, makes it clear that the Poor Clares worked with their 
hands, and thus at least partly supported themselves ;* and that 
was quite in keeping with the rule of the Friars. 

That St. Clare and her community did observe Franciscan pov- 
erty is certain, since about the time her community was legally consti- 
tuted, she obtained from Pope Innocent III. the “ Privilege of Pov- 
erty,” which was a formal permission, endorsed by the Pontiff’s own 
hand, to live without property or revenues. We are left to mere con- 
jecture as to how far St. Clare aspired to fashion her external life 
upon that of the Friars. The office of preaching was certainly 
closed to her; we are not so certain that in the first days she did 
not minister to the sick-poor. In later days St. Francis sent the 
sick and suffering to her, but then it was for spiritual comfort and 
for the assistance of her prayers. Yet it is not improbable that even 
then San Damiano did not regularly share with the outside poor 
such alms as the community received. We know that this was the 
custom at another convent of Poor Clares over which Blessed Agnes 
of Prague presided; and she was a fervent imitator of the life 
lived at San Damiano.t But whether or no Clare did in the be- 
ginning exercise offices of pity outside her own convent, it is certain 
that she did not consider such external activity as essential to her 
vocation, else would she never have come to relinquish it, but in that 
persistent way which finally secured for all her followers the rule of 
poverty, she would have gained for them also this liberty. 

This does not mean that Clare regarded the Franciscan voca- 
tion as essentially contemplative in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word. She herself urged St. Francis to go out and preach to the 
people at a moment when he was in doubt; and given other cir- 
cumstances than those of her own time, it is possible she would have 
sent the Sisters to take part in the missionary enterprises{ of the 
Friars. But her special concern was to maintain pure and intact 
the fundamental liberty of “ poverty with Christ.” This under all 


*Cf. The Life and Legend of the Lady St. Clare, Introduction, pp. 13-14. 

tSee Vita B. Agnetis Bohem. In Acta SS., Martii, tom. vii., p. 519 et seq. 

tWadding (Annales ad an., 1220) says that St. Clare on hearing of the martyr- 
dom of the first martyrs in Morocco asked leave to join the mission to the infidels. 
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circumstances she held to be the one essential thing; and it may be 
that when the rule of enclosure was imposed upon her community 
she accepted it the more willingly since, in their exclusion from active 
life in the world, their thought and desire would be concentrated 
more securely upon this essential good, and so they might guard 
more jealously the sacred fire whence the preaching and missionary 
activity of the Friars must draw its ardor and power to subdue. 
In this way the Sisters would contribute to the external apostolate 
of the Order, even as, in the words of St. Francis, the prayers of a 
lay brother in a hermitage would convert the hearts of those listen- 
ing to a preacher in the market-place. For Clare never regarded 
the Friars and the Sisters but as co-partners in the Franciscan apos- 
tolate. Together they formed, in her mind, one spiritual family or 
people, co-operating in the maintenance and spread of the king- 
dom of evangelical poverty. And so when the legislation of Cardi- 
nal Ugolino and the attitude of some of the Friars tended to bring 
about the separation of the Sisters into an Order altogether distinct 
from the Order of the Friars, she strenuously contended against the 
separation as injurious to the Franciscan ideal. 

The story of her long contention for the liberty of Franciscan 
poverty and unity with the Order of Friars Minor, is an inspiring 
page in the history of Catholic womanhood ;* and it is the more 
pathetic because St. Francis either did not altogether enter into her 
own large view, or under pressure either of circumstance or sick- 
ness felt himself unable to contend with her. So far as she herself 
and her community at San Damiano were concerned, he supported 
her manfully and loyally in preserving the privilege of poverty and 
their dependence upon the Friars; but so far as the evidence goes, 
he seems to have consented to the other communities of Poor Clares 
falling under another rule and another jurisdiction. But there 
was a difficulty in regard to most, if not all, of these communities. 
With the exception of San Damiano, the earlier Poor Clare con- 
vents had originally been communities of the Benedictine Order, 
which under the influence of Franciscan teaching had adopted a 
stricter rule of poverty, or they were foundations made by Cardinal 
Ugolino with a view to a reform based on his own constitutions.} 


*Cf. The Life and Legend of the Lady Saint Clare, Introduction, pp. 11-31. 

tIbid. The Constitutions of Cardinal Ugolino were published in 1219 and, it 
would seem, after St. Francis had gone to the East. But it is not unlikely that the 
Cardinal had already informed the Saint of his intentions. Wadding (Annales ad 
an., 1219) says St. Francis before setting out for the East had renounced all 
jurisdiction over the Poor Clares, except those of San Damiano. Wadding is, 
however, frequently inaccurate, especially in his dates. The probability is that the 
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The Cardinal drew upon San Damiano for Sisters to initiate his re- 
form; but St. Francis may have felt that he and the Friars were 
not primarily responsible for such communities, and where he did 
not feel that the responsibility was put upon him by God, he would 
never take responsibility of his own will. But the spirit of Clare 
was never reconciled to the closing of the Franciscan life against 
those communities which desired to follow the Franciscan rule. 

During St. Francis’ lifetime she seems to have submitted her 
own judgment to his ruling, and to have acquiesced in his renuncia- 
tion of jurisdiction of these communities. But after his death, when 
the duty of defending the liberty of her sisters fell more directly 
upon her, she met the situation in a more militant spirit. Undoubt- 
edly she felt that she was interpreting rightly the true mind of St. 
Francis, and that she was loyal to his own prudence or humility 
in the past in now asserting more boldly the right of her Sisters in 
the spirit to inclusion in the Franciscan family; and we may trust 
her judgment in this matter, since no other knew him so well as 
she, nor was more loyal to his memory. Always to the end of her 
days her final argument would be: “ such was the teaching of our 
Father Saint Francis ;” or “ so our Father Saint Francis would have 
us do.” And she was certainly true to his spirit, in that no trace of 
rebellious defiance ever entered into her relations with the eccle- 
siastical authorities. She gained her purpose by the same weapon 
as St. Francis won the liberty to preach from the Bishop of Imola, 
namely, by a persistence of faith in humility. The incident here 
referred to is related in Thomas of Celano’s second Legend of St. 
Francis. Francis had come to the city of Imola, and, according to 
his custom, presented himself before the bishop and asked his per- 
mission to preach. The bishop replied that he himself could do all 
the preaching his people required. The Saint 


bowed his head and humbly went out, but after a short time 
came back again. The bishop said: “ What dost thou want, 
brother? What art thou seeking now?” And blessed Francis 
replied: “ My lord, when a father has driven a son out by one 
door he must come in again by another.” The bishop won by 
this humility, with a pleasant countenance embraced him, say- 
Cardinal claimed jurisdiction in virtue of a faculty granted him by Honorius III. 
in 1218, and confirmed in 1219, empowering him to reform and establish con- 
vents, and that he recognized the jurisdiction of St. Francis over San Damiano only 
as a special concession. Cf. bulls Litterae tuae of Aug. 7, 1218, and Sacrosancta 


Romana Ecclesia of December 9, 1219 (Sbaralea, Bull Franc. i., pp. 1, 3-5); also 
bull Angelis Gaudium of May 11, 1238 (ibid., p. 242). 
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‘ing: “Thou and all thy brethren may for the future take my 
general permission to preach in my diocese, for this thy holy 
humility has earned the privilege.”* 


In the same spirit did Clare persist in her request that her 
Sisters should be allowed to live in poverty and under the direction 
of the Friars; and gradually, though with wearisome delays, the per- 
mission was won, and was granted by the Popes as, we may say, 
“with a pleasant countenance.” Her argument with Gregory IX. 
(he who had been Cardinal Ugolino) in 1228 is typical in its char- 
acter and result. The Pope had come to Assisi to canonize St. 
Francis, and in visiting St. Clare he again broached the question of 
poverty. It seemed to him too great a hardship that women, espe- 
cially those of gentle birth and delicate up-bringing in the world, 
should have to rely upon precarious alms, and sometimes be short of 
the very necessities of life, as indeed happened at times to the Sisters 
at San Damiano. It was not that he disvalued the heroism of their 
poverty, which touched him at once with admiration and pity, but 
in his pity for their hard life he wished to make some small but 
stable provision for them, and offered himself to give them an en- 
dowment. And lest Clare might be scrupulous on account of her 
vow, he declared himself ready to dispense her from it so far as to 
allow her to accept his gift. Clare replied: ‘“ Holy Father, never 
shall I be willing to be absolved from following Jesus Christ.” 
What further took place in the interview we can only learn from a 
letter the Pope addressed to her and her community two months 
later, in which he formally confirmed unto them the “ Privilege of 
Poverty ” previously granted by Pope Innocent III.; In this letter, 
after deducing the Gospel arguments for evangelical poverty, which 
in all likelihood he had listened to from the lips of Clare herself— 
so true are they to the voice which speaks in her own letters—the 
Pontiff concludes: “ As you have besought, we confirm by our apos- 
tolic favour your vow of most high poverty, and by the authority of 
these presents, grant that by nobody can you be compelled to receive 
possessions.” Still this was only a concession to the community of 
San Damiano; yet it was a notable point gained; like the securing 
of the capital in an invaded country. Not long afterwards the same 
concession was made by the Pope to the Poor Clares of Montecelli 
near Florence, of which community Clare’s sister, Agnes, was the 


*ITI, Celano, 147. 
{This letter is preserved in the convent of San Chiara at Assisi. Cf. Sbaralea, 
Bull Franc. i., p. 771. 
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abbess.* But Gregory IX. insisted upon the observance of his Con- 
stitutions, which imposed the holding of property, so far as other 
communities were concerned.¢ Meanwhile, however, under the 
guiding influence of St. Clare, the Franciscan spirit and character 
were fostered, with more or less intensity, in the communities which 
looked to San Damiano as their mother-house. One link there was 
with the Friars Minor, in that the Visitor of the Sisters, and gener- 
ally speaking the chaplains, were Franciscan Friars. In the begin- 
ning Cardinal Ugolino had appointed a Cistercian monk as Visitor, 
being moved to this probably by the fact that his constitutions were 
in some measure inspired by the constitutions of the Cistercians: 
but in a very short while a Franciscan Visitor, Brother Philip, 
was substituted, and from that time the Visitors seem to have been 
invariably Franciscans. It is not a daring proposition to assume 
that Clare’s influence had something to do with the change. St. 
Francis himself was at the time absent in the East. In 1230, when 
Pope Gregory IX. forbade the Friars to visit the Poor Clares for the 
purpose of preaching to them or conversing with them, Clare made 
an effectual protest, which resulted in the practical withdrawal 
of the decree.t The fact is that the Friars themselves were not 
altogether in favor of maintaining their direction of the Sisters; 
and one party in the Order, and that the more dominant, repeatedly 
endeavored to set aside the declarations which the Poor Clares 
obtained from the Holy See, charging the Friars with services for 
the Sisters: and this explains much of the difficulty St. Clare had 
to contend with in this matter.§ It also explains the insistence with 
which later on she dwells in her own Rule, upon the dependence 
of the Sisters upon the superiors of the Friars.|| In view of the 
attitude taken up by some of these superiors, there is a certain wist- 


*This is evident from the letter of Agnes given in Chronica XXIV. Generalium, 
Anal. Franc. iii., p. 176. 

+Cf. Sbaralea, Bull Franc. i., pp. 47, 73, 124, 125, 127, 207, 242. The obligation 
to accept revenues was implied in the express statement that the Sisters were under 
the Rule of St. Benedict. When later on Innocent IV. modified the constitutions 
by deleting this statement, he then expressly inserted a provision that the Sisters 
should accept property. Cf. bull Cum omnis of August 5, 1247. (Sbaralea, Bull 
Franc. i., p. 476.) . 

tin 1227 Gregory IX. had definitely placed the Poor Clares under the direction 
of the Friars Minor (Cf. bull Quoties cordis of November 14, 1227—Sbaralea, 
Bull Franc. i., p. 36). The bull of 1230 forbidding the friars to visit the houses 
of the Poor Clares, was the famous bull Quo elongati. (Cf. Sbaralea, op. cit., p. 317.) 

§8Cf. Regula S. Clarae, capp. i., iii. iv., vi., xii. 

In 1245 the Minister General Crescentius unsuccessfully petitioned the Holy 
See to relieve the Friars from the obligation of serving the Poor Clares. In 1252 and 
1254 the Friars however were more successful. (Cf. Sbaralea, op. cit., i, pp. 367, 


387, 538, 619.) 
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ful pleading in Clare’s appeal in the sixth chapter of this Rule to 
the promise of St. Francis. She writes: 


Seeing that we feared no poverty, toil, sorrow, humiliation or 
contempt from the world, nay rather that we held them in great 
delight, the Blessed Father wrote us a form of life as follows: 
“ Since by Divine inspiration you have made yourselves daugh- 
ters and handmaids of the most High Sovereign King, the Heav- 
enly Father, and have espoused yourselves to the Holy Ghost, 
electing to live according to the perfection of the holy Gospel, 
I will and I promise for myself and my Friars always to have 
for you as for them a special solicitude.” This promise [Clare 
adds not without point] he faithfully kept so long as he lived, 
and he wished it always to be kept by the Friars.* 


Amongst the Sisters themselves Clare took every opportunity 
of fostering this sentiment of union with the superiors of the Friars. 
Writing about 1235 to Blessed Agnes of Prague, she says: “I urge 
you to follow the counsels of our most Reverend Father, Brother 
Elias, Minister General of the whole Order, and put them before all 
other counsels given you to follow and value them as more precious 
than any other gift.” + 

In another letter she does not hesitate to interpret the Ugolino 
constitution regarding fasting by a regulation made for San Dam- 
iano by St. Francis.| The reward of her courage came to her 
when her own Rule, based upon that of the Friars Minor, was 
solemnly approved by the Holy See on the eve of her death; and 
the right of all Poor Clares to live in Franciscan poverty, and to 
be united with the Friars under the same higher superiors, was 
definitely recognized and proclaimed. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of that long 
struggle of thirty-four years upon the character and history of 
the whole Franciscan order. During all that time there was a strong 
tendency at work to change the original conception of the Order, to 
“denationalize ” its character, if the word might be used in an 
ecclesiastical sense. A large section of the Friars had fallen under 
the glamor of the older monastic institutes, or were attracted to the 
Dominican ideal of an Order of Preachers; and so far they were out 
of sympathy with the primitive Franciscan ideal. In two principal 
directions did this tendency operate to the changing of the original 


*Fr. Paschal Robinson’s translation: The Life of Saint Clare, Appendix i., p. 110. 

tCf. Epistola II., ad B. Agnetem, in Acta SS., Martii, tom. i., p. 505; Mrs. Bal- 
four, The Life and Legend, p. 144. 

tEpistola III., Acta SS., loc. cit., p. 506; Mrs. Balfour, op. cit., p. 149. 
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character of the Order: in regard to poverty and in regard to the in- 
terdependence of the three Franciscan orders of friars, nuns and 
tertiaries. In the first Franciscan days the sense of the unity of 
their vocation and of the fraternal relationship created by it had 
been a strong link binding this three-fold family together. All 
Franciscans of whatever degree were one family or people set apart 
from all others, but united amongst themselves in the following of 
the poor and humble life of our Lord upon earth; and their depend- 
ence upon the higher superiors of the Friars was the outward symbol 
and safeguard of this spiritual unity. When one considers how the 
Poor Clares and the Tertiaries* and also the Friars, who clung to the 
primitive life and poverty of the fraternity, cherished this unity 
of the Franciscan family, and how the endeavor to cast off the di- 
rection of the Poor Clares and the tertiaries who came from those 
Friars who in other ways departed from the simplicity of the primi- 
tive observance of poverty, the feeling grows that there must have 
been some fundamental link between the sense of fraternal kinship 
and the simple poverty of the early Franciscans; and that the two 
ideas were intimately woven together in the pure Franciscan ideal. 
The truth of the matter is that the original purpose of the Francis- 
can movement was to gather together all sorts and conditions of 
Catholic people in the faith and worship of evangelical poverty. 
Some would be called “ to leave all things and follow Christ ;” others 
living in the world would yet be not of the world. But for all the 
Franciscan vocation meant the gazing upon the vision of Jesus 
Christ in His earthly poverty, and the endeavor to conform them- 
selves to the vision they held. It was a vocation marked at once 
by simplicity and universality; no proper condition of earthly cir- 
cumstance need keep one from it; it required only the call of faith 
in its teaching. The tendency which made against both the original 
poverty and union of this world-wide fraternity was a narrowing 
tendency. It had its eye at once upon the seclusion of the mon- 
astic cloister and the exclusion of the camp: it would make of the 
Friars monk-soldiers of the militant Church rather than the leaders 
in a more civic revival of Catholic life. That this tendency did not 
altogether succeed to the complete subversion of the true Franciscan 
ideal is due in large measure to St. Clare. 


*On the efforts made to separate the Tertiaries from the jurisdiction of the 
Friars, vide P. Mandonnet, O.P., Les Regeles et le gouvernment de Ordo de Poeni- 
tentia, p. 196 and p. 222. Eventually the Tertiaries were finally placed under Fran- 
ciscan Visitors by Nicholas IV., in 1290. (Bull Unigenitus, in Sbaralea, Bull Franc., 
iv., p. 167.) 





THE INTRUDER. 
BY E. M. DINNIS. 


yao VERYBODY who visits the obscure valley of the 
Frent, in the west of England, does so for the 
purpose of viewing the ruins of the old Priory 
Church or, rather, this was the case up to within 
the last few years. Now-a-days scientific agricul- 
turists, social reformers, and persons of like ilk, find their way 
to Frent to inspect the very matter-of-fact model farm which the 
Brothers of the Poor have erected under the very shadow of the 
Priory. Again, to be more exact, the Priory stands under the 
shadow of the commodious “ Hostel for Wayfarers,” in which the 
Brothers house the casual traveler who does not possess the price 
of a night’s lodging. 

Until the monks made their appearance, attracted by the agri- 
cultural conditions which made Frent famous of yore, the valley 
had been a veritable place of dreams, the picturesque ruin, known 
as Frent Priory, nestling alone among the hills, in a magnificent sol- 
itude of green, fertile, meadow-land. It was the most poetic spot in 
England, people said, and the gem of her monastic relics. Thou- 
sands of tourists came annually to Frent. Poets, mystics, and occul- 
tists—when the latter came into fashion—and romantically-in- 
clined persons of all sorts, were drawn to the little, out-lying vale 
by the poetry of its associations. Here in the church, now roofless, 
though otherwise in a good state of preservation, St. Willibert, its 
founder, beheld the famous vision, the story of which is familiar to 
every visitor. Many other legends of strange sights and signs 
connected with the Priory are extant. With the revival of mysti- 
cism, Frent came in for a good deal of attention, and authenticated 
modern legends sprung up of “ psychic experiences,” enjoyed by per- 
sons who kept vigil on the scene of Willibert’s meditations. 

The old founders of the Priory had been famous for their 
sanctity and for their charity to the poor. Expert agriculturalists, 
they had got the whole valley under cultivation at the time of their 
violent expulsion. Since that day, a dark one for the poor folk 
of Frent Valley, the country-side had lain silent, and replete 
with the peaceful pathos of a story told. But with the advent of 
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the Brothers the valley lost much of its charm. It became a less 
comfortable place to dream in. The sturdy and matter-of-fact 
community erected their “ Hostel for Wayfarers,” modeled a farm, 
and swept the slumberous valley of its mystery by the introduction 
of the latest appliances for cultivating the land, and the importa- 
tion of laborers belonging to that uninspired and uninspiring class 
known as the “ unemployed.” 

The Hostel itself was not of malice made hideous, but it had 
been built primarily with a view to convenience. The farm and its 
out-buildings were new, bricky, and bald. Corrugated iron had been 
used to roof the latter, and, as though to crown the banality of the 
invasion, social economists approved of the methods employed by 
the Brotherhood ! 

All right-minded persons deplored the desecration of the sacred 
valley, and to this class eminently belonged the little group of 
travelers who found themselves stranded at the hostelry of a 
small village some miles from Frent. Here the leisurely branch 
train, which conveys tourists to the Priory by a cautious and dis- 
ingenuous route, had deposited them, owing to a break down on the 
line. The journey could not be resumed before next morning, and 
the little party of five prepared to make themselves comfortable at 
the “ Railway Inn” rather than tramp the intervening miles to 
Frent. Three of the men were young fellows—theological 
students at Ely—one possessing a pronounced taste for mysti- 
cism. The fourth, for all his holiday tweeds, was probably already 
in Anglican orders. These all formed one party, and an odd man, 
middle-aged, friendly, though not over talkative, completed the 
number. 

Naturally Frent Priory formed the topic of conversation dur- 
ing the meal, which was partaken of in the Inn parlor by the hungry 
travelers. Two of the students had been there on a previous 
occasion, and loudly lamented the intrusion of the philanthropic 
venture, passing some severe comments on the anonymous donor 
of the necessary funds who, rumor said, was an American million- 
aire. The odd man had also visited Frent before—in the old 
days when the valley lay dreaming of her past sanctities, unfretted 
by the sacriligious problems of to-day. 

“I wonder,” the mystical Clerk of Ely remarked, “that you care 
to revisit the place and spoil your first impression. Frent with 
no casual ward looming near to mar the illusion must have been a 
place to dream in!” 
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The other smiled. “ There was some talk then,” he said, “ of a 
‘Popish Brotherhood’ buying the land, at that time for sale, and as 
I happened to be possessed of some means, I was within an ace 
of buying it ‘over the community’s head’ in order to preserve it.” 

“ But, my dear sir!” the Clerk-in-Orders chimed in, “ what 
ever made you think worse of so beneficient an idea? ” 

The odd man smiled again—rather oddly. ‘“ There were cir- 
cumstances that led to my giving up the notion,” he said; and 
as he volunteered no more, the others naturally did not press him. 

After their repast, the little party closed round the fire, and 
sitting in the subdued light of the single oil lamp, their con- 
versation assumed a more or less intimate character. The four 
friends soon discovered that the odd man was fully en rapport 
with them. A certain interest which he had displayed in methods 
of dealing with the submerged masses had not obscured his psychic 
parts, and the vision of the old-time Saint, as well as visions in 
general, was discussed in the dim-lit circle, together with various 
personal experiences, which in other circumstances would scarcely 
have been presented before a stranger. 

The odd man was obviously interested in the views 
set forth by the young man on whom mysticism had laid its hold. 
The latter felt that he had known the fifth man all his life. It was 
when the conversation veered round to the doleful topic of the 
intrusion of the “ Wayfarer’s Hostel” within the very pale of 
the haunted ruin, that the odd man prepared to contribute his share 
to the discussion. 

He leaned suddenly forward, as though he had made up his 
mind in a hurry: ‘“‘ Would you care to hear,” he said, “ how I came 
to give up the idea of frustrating the Hostel scheme? It’s a strange 
story, but you will hear some of it, at least, verified at Frent, if you 
care to inquire of anyone who remembers the night of the great 
storm.” 

There was a general expression of eagerness to hear the story. 
Who does not love a story labelled “ strange,” told over the fire 
when the mind is attuned to mystery? A hush seemed to fall on 
the company as the odd man began his narrative. 

“ You will forgive me,” he said, “ if my story is a bit personal. 
I will justify that later on, if you will bear with me for a while. 
Well—to make a beginning—ten years ago, picture me a young 
man possessed of very considerable means, a profound taste for psy- 
chology, and a good will to serve Almighty God, could I but make a 
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Reality of the Divine Being. I pursued the path which, I pre- 
sume, most men follow who seek the Faith. I read, and I pondered, 
and I came to a conclusion—academically. In fact I approved the 
standpoint of the Catholic Church; but my conclusion lacked the 
breath of life. My emotions could clothe the dry bones with flesh, 
but the flesh and bones had yet to live. Periods of total dis- 
belief overtook me, alternating with seasons when I seemed to 
see a light shining through gates set ajar. I sat in my arm- 
chair and thought it out. (The odd man was smiling in a peculiar 
way.) I took long country walks, leaving my motor to pick me up— 
motoring had just begun to come into vogue, and I had a sufficiency 
to indulge in any new fancy that took hold of me—and thought 
the thing out, aching for some sign or sensible assurance of the 
Truth. I should have told you that I was living in the United States 
of America, but even American journals were full of Frent Priory, 
which at that time had come under the notice of occultists. I be- 
came possessed of a conviction that if I visited Frent some kind 
of vision would be granted me—a torch applied to the touchwood, 
as it were. The idea obscured me. I would make a pilgrimage to 
Frent Priory, where Willibert had his vision, and keep vigil there, 
and pray Almighty God to vouchsafe me a light to guide me in the 
way I should walk, for I had a sincere desire to serve Him and His 
Church.” 

“ Well,” the narrator went on, “to Frent I went; shipped my 
motor, booked a first-class return ticket, and figured myself a very 
pilgrim.” He paused, that silence might give point to the smile 
that spread itself sardonically over his always pleasing, though 
plain, countenance. 

“ At Frent, however, I found obstacles that money could not 
surmount. The Priory, as you know, is the property of the Earl 
of Lees. There is a care-taker to whom an entrance fee of six- 
pence is paid by visitors. By squaring this individual I had hoped to 
gain admittance to the Priory at night and keep vigil in Willibert’s 
chapel, still standing intact, and known as ‘the Chapel of the 
Vision.’ The old fellow, however, had received orders to allow no 
one into the Priory ruin after the stipulated hours, and told me 
this, eyeing sadly the coin in my hand. It was, of course, a question 
of offering the old man a sufficiently handsome bribe to tempt him 
to disobey instructions, but just as I was about to negotiate with 
him—fifty dollars would have been nothing to me—I suddenly 
ran up against a dead wall. Here was I proposing to purchase 
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a divine manifestation at the price of corrupting a fellow-creature! 
It was grotesquely obvious that there could be no vision for me 
under those conditions. I repocketed my impotent coins, find- 
ing, I think for the first time in my life, something that I coveted 
beyond my means. There was nothing for it but to get permission 
from the Earl himself, and the Earl, it seemed, was away on the 
Continent, and would not be back for a fortnight. Accordingly, I 
waited at Frent, having a sufficiently enjoyable time motoring 
round the neighborhood, and spending some hours in the Priory. 
It was during this period that I heard about the Brotherhood, which 
was negotiating for the purchase of some land near the Priory in 
order to build a hostel for the housing of vagrants, and I made up 
my mind at once to buy the land myself and so preserve the valley 
from this mundane inundation! 

“T succeeded at last in getting my introduction to the noble 
owner of Frent Priory, but not before I had received an urgent 
summons to return home by the next steamer to attend to the only bit 
of important business that, I believe, had ever fallen on me in my 
easy, irresponsible existence! This left me with exactly one night 
in which to avail myself of my permission to occupy the Priory 
during the small hours. In an ordinary way I should have 
anathematized the business and indulged in a fit of ill-humor, but 
again the nature of my project intruded itself, and I felt con- 
strained to possess my soul in patience, which does not come easy 
to a man who has hitherto done the thing he wished at the moment 
he desired to do it. There is practically no end to what money can 
do, except when visions are in question, then the coinage of the 
world ceases to be legal tender. (Again the narrator smiled.) It 
was strange how this idea of a heavenly ‘vision’ being granted 
me, if I could but watch a while in the haunted aisles of Willibert’s 
Priory, kept its hold on me. It had become a conviction. I was pos- 
sessed of the certainty that this night I should somehow pass through 
the closed gates, and I had a feeling that they might clang behind 
me. It was a presumptuous feeling, you will say, and I quite agree; 
yet there was good-will, and some faith ”»—the speaker seemed to 
be regarding impersonally the portrait before him, and there was a 
softness in his eyes, as he spoke of the young man of ten years ago. 

“ Seeing my frame of mind,” he continued, “ you can imagine 
how eagerly I awaited that night-vigil. The last fortnight had been 
a period of discipline for me, quite foreign to my experience, 


spoiled child of Fortune that I was, but it served to give zest 
VOL. XCV.—15 
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to my pleasure when the time at last arrived—my one and only 
chance of sharing solitude with the Chapel of the Vision. The 
day was an unpleasant one. It thundered at intervals, and some 
rain fell. The thunder cleared the air, and the sultry calm of 
mid-day—it was June—was replaced by a cold, almost bleak, wind, 
which blew down the valley and made the night distinctly chilly. 
I took a good supper, and wrapping myself up cosily in my 
motor coat, I: set out for the Priory. It was a little before 
midnight when I reached the ruin. It was then much as it 
is now. The walls were practically intact. The South Chapel, 
‘The Chapel of the Vision,’ as it is called, was still roofed over and 
sheltered. The soft green sward that paved the nave, open to the 
stars overhead, was damp and sodden with the recent rainfall. 
An immense, overwhelming silence brooded over the place. I felt 
the solitude—realized it with a thrill of joy. Even the eye of the 
old care-taker had been enough to make meditation impossible for 
me, self-conscious as I was, and possessed of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
objection to be ‘caught praying.’ But now I was free! My own 
master! I thought of the old monk and his vision, ‘like unto the 
Son of Man’—of the old-time vigils, of midnight matins, and of 
many things. The moon went out and it became dark. I began to 
feel as dim and unreal as the shadow-walls and spectral pillars in 
the ruined aisle. The black window gaps looked out at the still 
lands beyond. A thrill went through me. I would save this place 
from the hideous proximity of the modern world. The excellent 
brothers should house their unemployables elsewhere, and plough 
unconsecrated meadows. The up-to-date tramp should not divert 
his course to find a lodging at the expense of the sanctity of 
this holy spot! I vowed, tucked up cosily in my motor coat, that I 
would out-bid the Goth and Vandal. This I could promise in this 
place of visions—ere the vision came! I knelt on the grass, 
my face towards the spot where Willibert had seen his vision, and 
prepared to pray, the self-conscious feeling still there, albeit that 
I was certainly strung to a high nervous pitch. Then the feel- 
ing that I was being observed took hold of me. I peered uneasily 
into the darkness. The figure of a man appeared, coming from the 
direction of the door by which I had entered. He moved slowly, 
with the gait of one tired out. As far as I could make out, for it 
was the dimmest outline of a figure, he was hatless and wore a long 
overcoat. His face I could not distinguish. I sprang from my 
knees guiltily. Could anything be more vexatious? Here was one 
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of the very tramps from whom I was seeking to save the valley! 
Evidently he had found the door open—how could I have been 
so careless ?—and slipped in to find shelter from the wind and rain. 
I stood surveying the dim shadow of the Intruder. Swiftly I told 
myself I must send him off. The building was in my custody, and 
it was my duty not to allow it to be turned into a hostel for 
wayfaring men! I walked towards the figure, a feeling of outrage— 
an angry jealousy of my rights—surging in my breast. I would 
make short work of this tramp, this outcast, and then return to my 
vigil. To my vigil! The hot blood surged into my face. Here 
was I proposing to turn from his place of shelter a fellow-creature, 
obviously homeless, and then hoping to enjoy a vision from the God 
of compassion! True, I might give him money, but where, even 
with money, could he find a shelter at this hour? Moreover, the 
wind had risen and was howling round the skeleton walls. It had 
become a most appalling night. 

“ T peered in front of me for a sight of the intruder. He seemed 
to have disappeared, but I dimly outlined him at last, seated on the 
base of a broken pillar. He had his back to me, and his attitude 
was that of complete weariness and dejection. His head sunk 
forward on his breast. I approached him. ‘You will be cold sitting 
there,’ I said; ‘here’s my rug. Wrap it round you and lie down 
somewhere.’ I threw the rug across his knees. It was pitch dark, 
and I didn’t even try to see what his face was like, neither did I 
explain my presence. My voice sounded strange, as when one 
speaks aloud in an empty room. The other made no reply, nor did 
I wait for him to do so but walked off, intending to go straight 
back to my hotel. This last frustrating of my scheme seemed to 
have fairly dazed me. When I got to the door, however, I thought 
better of this. Perhaps, after all, if my vagrant curled himself up 
in some corner and slept, I still might keep my vigil undisturbed 
in the little south chapel. My little act of charity in giving the in- _ 
truder my rug had warmed my heart, and the prospect of getting in 
touch with Heaven seemed increased. I retraced my steps. I 
could see no signs of my companion. He must have 
moved off with some rapidity. I made my way to the south chapel. 
Here the floor was still paved, and very rough. I knelt down, fac- 
ing the place where the altar had stood, and closed my eyes for 
some minutes. When I opened them I became conscious that again 
I had been frustrated. The dark outline of the wayfarer was 
visible, stretched across the little chapel, the head resting on the 
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stone which marked the Gospel side of the vanished altar. He 
was sound asleep, and never had I seen utter weariness and ex- 
haustion so vividly depicted as in the dim, scarcely visible, form 
before me. An enormous, an overwhelming, compassion seized hold 
of me. Taking off my overcoat, I laid it gently over the sleeping 
form, for the night was chilly, and the rain had started to pour 
heavily. I would hurry back to the hotel, I thought, and get into 
bed. The wetting would do me no harm if I walked quickly and 
got out of my damp clothing at once. 

“ But my vigil was not destined to be thus cut short. No sooner 
had I reached the door, for the second time, than it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I, the custodian of the place, was now proposing 
to leave it at the mercy of a stranger with no references! I had 
completely overlooked this aspect of the case. I was at a loss what 
todo. Must I go and wake up my man and insist on his leaving the 
ruin with me?° It seemed the only course, for I could not 
leave him in possession, even if I locked him in. He might prove to 
be a lunatic, or a malicious person, and inflict irreparable damage on 
the ancient walls. There seemed nothing else for it. I made my 
way back to the chapel and approached the figure of the sleeping 
vagrant. I stooped over him, and at that moment a pang seemed to 
pierce my very being. I felt that, whatever happened, I could not 
disturb his slumber. His face was turned from me. I sat down ona 
coping-stone and prepared to keep guard till the sleeper should wake. 
It was a different vigil, indeed, from the one I had anticipated. It 
was distinctly chilly without my overcoat. Soon I had to get up and 
walk about to keep myself warm. The rain was falling in torrents, 
and the wind howled, mingling in a most unusual way with the 
sulky growl of distant thunder. It was a most amazing night. 
I began to shiver. It would be no use to go in search of my rug, 
which the sleeper had apparently ignored and left behind in the 
nave, for it would be saturated with rain. Thoughts of a vision 
were far from me now. I remembered that there was a flask of 
brandy in the pocket of my overcoat, but, even if I could have got 
at it, I somehow felt that I should be taking it from one whose 
need was greater than mine, for there was only sufficient for one 
in the flask, and the other was plainly in a state of exhaustion. 
I sat there, my eyes fixed on the dim outline of the intruder, and 
as I shivered, I thought of those others of his class who slept 
under railway arches, not only on June nights, but in the depths of 
winter. A tremendous thrill of pity—of horror—seemed to trans- 
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fix me. Suddenly I seemed to realize the sufferings of the multitude 
whom I had hitherto looked upon with utter callousness as ‘unde- 
sirables.’ All the stories I had heard of destitution, both in my own 
adopted country and here in England, crowded back into my brain. 
With preternatural clearness of thought I reviewed the whole prob- 
lem of the submerged. An immense feeling of compunction for my 
past indifference, amounting almost to terror, overtook me. I felt in 
my stiffened body all the miseries of starvation. I was horribly, 
hideously, hungry, and yet I had supped well but a few hours before! 
It was mid-summer, yet I felt in my aching bones the horrors of 
frost-nip; and, above all, an awful feeling of mental dejection took 
hold of me.” 

The narrator paused. ‘It was the most terrible episode of my 
life,” he said, “but I cannot explain it to you. It stood some- 
where outside the range of normal experience. A sweat burst out 
on my brow, and the sleeper stirred. I thought he was about to 
awake, but, with a sigh, he settled again to sleep. After that I 
began to feel a little more normal. The sense of fear, at any rate, 
had left me. I kept watch for perhaps another hour, and then I was 
aroused by a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a clap of thunder 
that shook the very earth. A large piece of masonry fell on the 
ground at my feet. I sprang up, realizing the danger. The roof 
itself might fall in at any moment. I looked across at the altar- 
place. The figure lay there still motionless and undisturbed by 
the noise. I darted across and seized my coat, ‘Wake up!’ I cried, 
‘we must get out of this or we shall be killed.’ He stirred, raised 
himself, apparently, on his elbow, and turned his face towards me. 
Then there came a second bright flash of lightning, and by its light 
I saw the sleeper’s face.” 

The listeners bent forward, for the odd man’s voice had become 
scarcely audible. ‘It was a wonderful face,” he said, “and the 
eyes looked at me with a kind of pitiful reproach. The lips moved; 
I seemed to hear words of some kind, and then I remem- 
bered no more. I had fallen back unconscious before the 
last thunder clap of that great storm. They found me next 
morning lying, still unconscious, within a few inches of a huge hole 
in the earth, where a thunderbolt had buried itself on the very 
spot where the altar had stood, and where Willibert had seen the 
Vision. Over this hole they had found my motor-coat untouched by 
so much as the smell of fire. They concluded that I 
had fainted away after placing my coat, for some reason, 
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over the fissure, for they had seerr no trace of a second 
man. My story of the Priory’s other night-occupant was received 
with obvious, though polite disbelief. The door had been found 
locked—they had been obliged to break it open—and it would have 
been impossible, they assured me, for anyone to escape unnoticed. 
They had found my rug draped over the’ base of a broken pillar in 
the nave. I didn’t press the matter. (The speaker made a long 
pause here.) I somehow felt they might have been right, for I— 
I remembered the face as I had seen it for that one second, and the 
sense of the words spoken came back to me: It was as though one 
had said, ‘Peace, be still!’ ” 

The narrator resumed his ordinary tone: “ Well, I relin- 
quished my idea of preserving Frent from desecration, but I pur- 
chased the land and presented it to the Brotherhood, together with 
a sum sufficient to enable them to carry out their full scheme— 
the Wayfarer’s Hostel—in fact. So you see, gentlemen, my story 
justifies itself, for I have been somewhat severely criticized, and 
this is my apology.” 

The man-in-tweeds leaned forward and shook the speaker by 
the hand. “ You have paid handsomely for your night-vigil,” he 
said. 

The other smiled. “ Not yet,” he answered, “ but I hope to do 
so. To-morrow I go to join the Noviate of the Order. I hope then 
to pay the price of the vision—” 

The clerk of Ely filled in the pause: 

“In the currency of the Realm,” he said. 








THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE IN FRANCE. 
BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


Il. 


A MODEL MILL. 
I. 
>o0|| | is our purpose, in this series of papers on the Social 
yi Apostolate in France, to lay before the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD some examples of social 
activity among Catholics in France to-day. 


eS 


bE SEAS GB Sh a! 

esee4 First, let me repeat what I have already said 
in my previous article, that, contrary to the generally accepted 
opinion abroad, anti-clericalism, or, to speak more correctly, anti- 
Catholicism, is decidedly on the wane in France. We are, indeed, 
passing through a species of religious renaissance, which shows itself 
in many ways. As M. l’abbé Thellier de Poncheville, an indefat- 


igable apostle, said recently : 


Anti-clericalism is now out of fashion in many places. Num- 
berless occurences, big and little, verify this assertion; the 
sight of a soutane evokes fewer insults; more cordiality is 
shown to priests in public; a more open, at times even a sym- 
pathetic greeting, is given them in the congested districts of 
the large cities, and in third-class carriages on workmen’s 
trains, and even when entering on military service. Speakers at 
public meetings testify that the popular audiences of to-day 
are more amenable than they were ten years ago. A friend 
of mine, a missionary, who left France just after the Dreyfus 
affair, and has but just returned, declared to me that he was 
impressed with the sense of religious revival upon again coming 
in contact with the masses in France. 


This reviving confidence of the people in the future of the 
Faith is both a symptom and a force. 

Various causes explain this revival, still in its infancy. I am 
profoundly convinced that, among them, prominent place should be 
be given to the activity of Catholic social works. My first article 
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on this subject showed what has been done in this line by the young 
agriculturists of the diocese of Dijon. We now turn from rural 
life to examine a French textile mill, whose owner for the past thirty 
years has lived up to the doctrines of Catholic sociologists and the 
teachings of Leo XIII., for I know of no better object lesson than 
the mill of Val-des-Bois, founded and managed by the Harmel 
family. 


II. 

In a conference which he gave some time since in Rome, M. 
Léon Harmel outlined the organization of his mill near Rheims. 
This work, undertaken with so much generosity and intelligence, 
has received, on several occasions, the public approbation of the 
Holy Father. 

The ‘ Mill Council” is, undoubtedly, the most characteristic 
institution of Val-des-Bois. It fulfills the essential function of 
establishing a point of contact between employee and employer. 
This contact is always the most difficult thing to effect. On both 
sides there exists an instinctive suspicion which militates against 
good-will. Just so long as this attitude of mutual suspicion con- 
tinues between poor and rich, employee and employer, the middle 
class and the proletariat, very little good can be accomplished. 
It is impossible, therefore, to commend too strongly all that tends to 
promote intimate and cordial relations, such as the associations of 
youth, where the children of the poor and the children of the rich 
mingle in fraternal union, or the “ Mill Council,” where employee 
and employer are associated in loyal collaboration. 

Too often in large factories there does not exist between the 
manufacturer and his work-people any sort of communication, much 
less any of a sympathetic or appreciative nature. The owner does 
not even know the names on his pay-roll, still less any details of their 
lives. The working people only see in the owner an individual 
favored by the chance of birth, whose interests are usually opposed 
to theirs, or, to say the least, at variance with them. How is it 
possible under these circumstances for any real, active understand- 
ing to spring up between elements so foreign? 

Furthermore, between these two elements—separating them— 
there are superintendents who frequently act as agents of disrup- 
tion: foremen who arrogate to themselves excessive authority over 
the world of workers, engaging, discharging, protecting or criticis- 
ing, according to their fancy or their passion. For all of these acts of 
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authority, done in his name, although often without his authori- 
zation, the owner is ultimately held responsible. 

I do not say that this state of affairs exists in all factories, but 
after personal investigation, I find it to be such in many large in- 
dustrial establishments. 

But there is one factory, at least, where the relations between 
employee and employer are totally different—the dyeing and weav- 
ing mill of Val-des-Bois. This we assert not on hearsay, but from 
personal observation. Among the members of this industrial 
family there really exists a friendly understanding, brought about 
and kept up chiefly by the organization known as the “ Mill Coun- 
cil,” of which we will now speak. 


III. 


This Council was organized in 1889. Since that time the work- 
men in every department select representatives from their number 
(exclusive of the foremen) to meet every fortnight with the owner. 
Together they form the “ Mill Council.” Apart from this council 
of workmen, a council of workwomen was also organized, a most 
just provision, as large numbers of women are employed in the mill 


at Warmériville. 


The excellent results derived from the men’s council [said M. 
Léon Harmel in his conference in Rome] determined us to 
organize one among the workwomen, called the “ Workroom 
Council.” The members are chosen by their companions, and 
fulfill the same functions for the women’s workrooms as the 
“Mill Council” does for the men’s. They have, moreover, 
special duties, such as seeing to the entire separation of the 
sexes in the workrooms, and in their coming to and going from 
work. We employ as few married women as possible (only 
42 out of 218 workwomen). Those who have housework to do 
leave the mill a half-hour before noon; on Saturday they all 
quit work two hours sooner than the others, without loss of 
salary. In our opinion [continued M. Harmel] the “ Work- 
room Council” is a most effective means of preventing abuses 
which are but too frequent, alas! even in establishments run by 
excellent men. The superintendent or workman who forgets 
himself by a coarse word or a familiarity is quickly called to 
account. Their meetings, at which some lady of the Harmel 
family presides, are held every fortnight in one of our homes; 
sometimes I am present, and never fail to admire the fearless 
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way in which the counsellors defend their companions’ interests 
without saying a harmful word or showing any bad spirit. 


What is done at the meetings of the “ Mill Council?” Let 
M. Léon Harmel tell us: 


In our interviews we go over the events of the fortnight 
past and make provision for the fortnight to come. An affec- 
tionate confidence prevails, which puts everyone at ease. When 
the men have any grievances, they tell them plainly, thus pre- 
venting the ferments of discontent which might intensify and 
increase, if not looked out for. The mill-hands know that they 
have representatives, and, if necessary, advocates of their cause. 


But, it may be objected, the authority of the foreman must 
be considerably affected by such an organization? M. Harmel does 
not think so. 


Unlimited authority [he declares] strikes the workmen as 
tyrannical and arouses hatred and animosity....We believe 
that freedom of recourse to superior authority is a protection 
due the working-man. As a matter of fact, this authority alone 
can exercise kindness, where a secondary authority, restricted by 
regulations and absence of responsibility, must confine itself 
within the strict limits of justice. This right of appeal to the 
owner is, therefore, energetically maintained by the mill coun- 
sellors, who urge their comrades to overcome timidity and act 
confidently. No fine can be exacted without the signature of the 
managing-owner; the foreman cannot discharge; and when a 
discharge has been decided upon, the eight days notice cannot 
be given until the following Thursday, so that everyone may 
have time to make other arrangements. 


The small amount of the fines incurred and imposed tells its 
own tale. The total amount of fines varies from ten to fifteen francs 
a year on a matter of five hundred salaries. One might almost say 
there are no fines. 

The following incident, narrated by the manager of Val-des- 
Bois, shows how fully conscious his workmen are of their dignity 
and their liberty : 


A strange foreman, a newcomer, threatened to discharge a 
man under him, whom he was scolding very angrily. The man 
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folded his arms and, looking his chief in the eye, said: “ Sir, 
I am quite willing to be corrected by you if I have done wrong, 
but don’t talk of discharging me, for neither you, nor anyone 
else, has the right to put me out; I am at home here and, so long 
as I do my duty, I may remain.” The foreman, indignant at this 
reply, complained to the owner, who informed him that he did 
wrong to threaten a penalty he had not the authority to exe- 
cute, and that the workman showed a good will in looking upon 
the mill as his home. 


This anecdote explains the great popularity of the Harmel 
family with their co-operative workers. I may add that they have, 
also, a sincere appreciation of the professional ability of their em- 
ployers, based on a custom peculiar to Val-des-Bois. All the 
young men of the Harmel family serve their apprenticeship in the 
mill. In speaking of this M. Léon Harmel said: 


We are determined that none of our family shall assume 
the position of employer until he has worked his way up as 
workman and foreman in every department. When his ap- 
prenticeship in one department is completed, he fills first the 
place of a workman, then that of a foreman. He must serve 
two weeks as a workman and a month as foreman to prove his 
ability to fill these positions in case of need. These tests are 
overseen by the mill counsellors, and attested to by diplomas 
signed by them and formally delivered in the presence of the 
senior owners of the mill. Our young men are proud of these 
testimonials, and preserve them religiously in their homes. This 
system of professional education creates a tie of mutual esteem 
and confidence between the youthful owner and his workmen. 
They obey cheerfully the orders of a chief who has worked 
with them, of whose competence they are assured. Moreover, 
they look to him as to one, who, knowing by experience the labor 
of hard work, will regard them with an understanding and feel- 
ing heart. 


I am convinced that this apprenticeship of the owners contrib- 
utes in large measure to cement those cordial relations between the 
members of the great industrial family of Val-des-Bois so patent 
to the observer. 

IV. 

After settling matters of discipline, the “ Mill Council ” takes 

up accidents, questions of hygiene, apprenticeship, work and wages. 
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In all these various matters the assistance of the counsellors is 
frequently of inestimable value to the owner. Many improvements 
have been brought about, so M. Léon Harmel told me, by their 
suggestions, which voiced the experience of their fellow-workmen. 

The sanitary conditions at the weaving mill of Val-des-Bois 
are excellent. The rooms are large, well-aired, ventilated by a 
system which carries off ten thousand cubic meters of air an hour. 
No night work is allowed. 

The result of this happy state of things is shown at the time of 
military service. Whereas statistics show that twenty per cent. of 
the population of France is refused as unfit for military service, 
only seven or eight per cent. of the manufacturing population of 
Val-des-Bois is refused. 

The longevity of the workmen is also great. Out of two 
hundred and ninety-five men employed in the mill, eighty are 
veterans, that is to say, they have worked in the weaving mill for 
at least twenty-five years, some for more than fifty years. Four of 
the pensioners are from eighty to eighty-four years of age. Thirteen 
of the workmen, nine of whom are still at work, range from seventy- 
one to eighty; twelve, from sixty-three to sixty-nine years of 
age, still perform their daily tasks with ease. 

The families are large, some numbering ten children. On 
visiting Val-des-Bois we remarked, as have other visitors also, 
the wide-awake faces of all these little children and the happy peace- 
ful expression of their good parents, living in their little separate 
houses, clean and bright, each with its little garden. One is con- 
scious of an atmosphere of honest ease where black misery is 
unknown. The reason for this will be apparent when we come 
to speak of wages; also why the arrival 0. a new baby is not re-- 
garded as an affliction by the parents. 

One of the most important duties of the “ Mill Council” 
regards accidents. Rules and recommendations to prevent acci- 
dents are posted in all the workrooms. The findings of the engi- 
neer of the Manufacturing Society and of the factory inspectors 
are reported to the “ Mill Council,” to whom is entrusted the en- 
forcement of measures for protection against accident. When, in 
spite of every precaution, an accident occurs, the counsellors make 
immediate investigation into the cause, and take steps to prevent 
a recurrence of the catastrophe. It is also the duty of the Council 
to assist the victim of the accident. Under French law the owner 
cannot render material assistance to a wounded employee without 
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forfeiting his claim against the insurance companies. Therefore this 
duty devolves upon the “ Mill Council” at Val-des-Bois. One of 
the council, or some competent person chosen by it, takes up the 
case of the wounded man and helps him to obtain redress. Further- 
more, in order not to prejudice the workman’s claim against the 
insurance companies, on the charge of having received damages for 
the accident, his salary is not paid to him during the period of his 
disability, but the accrued sum is held for him until a definite settle- 
ment is concluded with the insurance companies. 


V. 


Special attention is given to the apprentices at Val-des-Bois. 
The material future—frequently the moral future—of a work- 
man depends largely upon his professional training: one man will 
always be in demand because he was trained by a skillful, expe- 
rienced, active master; another never rises above mediocrity, be- 
cause he has had the misfortune to be badly taught. 

For this reason the boys are put under the best workers in 
the Harmel mill, and reports of the training and progress of the 
apprentices are given at the Council’s meetings. Every quarter a 
competition is held to stimulate their industry. These last for a 
month; twice a week the owner receives a report of each compet- 
itor from his foreman, the counsellor of his department, and the 
boss-workman. In the presence of the assembled “ Mill Council ” 
prizes of money are awarded to the four leaders in the competition ; 
the result is posted and the order of promotion determined by it. 

These few details serve to show how interested the manage- 
ment at Val-des-Bois is in the professional education of its appren- 
tices. It has in view, not financial profits solely, but rather, and 
above all, the fulfillment of a social duty. This higher concern is 
even more clearly demonstrated by a fact told by M. Léon Harmel 
with much frankness and simplicity: 

In our mill [he said] we make certain specialties, like “ novelty 
weaves,” which are not made in the other mills of the country; 
the young fellows, who are put to work on these specialties early 
in life, run the risk of being unfitted for work in other mills, 
should they leave ours. To prevent this misfortune, the appren- 
tices who work on these looms have to pass an examination at 
fifteen; if they are then found incapable of earning a living on 
the ordinary looms that run two hundred picks plain weave, 
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they are put to work on the ordinary looms, and not allowed to 
return to their specialty until they can do a standard day’s work 
on the ordinary looms. 


It is easy to see the wisdom of this regulation, and the advan- 
tage to the workman of being thus protected, in spite of himself, 
against possible loss of work. A simple plan, surely, but to con- 
ceive it, it was necessary to see in the worker something more than 
a mere human machine. It is due to that larger view which regards 
all the wage-earners, young and old, sons and fathers, as members 
of one’s own household, a big industrial family. 


VI. 


The regulation of work is of next importance; and here comes 
in the big question of the length of the working day. The manage- 
ment at Val-des-Bois is in favor of short hours without reduction 
of wages. ; 

But do you really mean without reduction of wages? Certainly, 
I mean just what I say, without reduction of wages. But if a man 
works one-sixth less time, in all justice his salary should be 


one-sixth less? Not if in both cases the output is the same. Now 
that is just what happens at Val-des-Bois, as well as in many 
mills elsewhere. Hear what M. Harmel, a successful manufacturer 
accustomed to dealing in figures, says on the subject: 


In March, 1902, when the law fixing ten hours and a half as 
the maximum working day went into effect, after consulting 
with the “ Mill Council,” we posted a statement that wages 
would remain the same as for the eleven-hour and formerly the 
twelve-hour day. We were convinced that the loss in time would 
be compensated for by increased efficiency, and that the output 
would not diminish. The event fulfilled our expectation. 


This is the declared experience of the head of an establishment 
where five hundred men and women are employed. This Catholic 
firm cannot be accused of having two theories, one for the plat- 
form and the other for business. 


VII. 


The “ Mill Council” of Val-des-Bois exercises a particularly 
careful supervision over the rating and payment of wages. By an 
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agreement between the employers and the employees, the wage is not 
fixed finally until after a certain period of trial. The owner binds 
himself not to reduce wages without giving a hearing to the repre- 
sentatives of those concerned. 

An interesting feature of the Harmel mill is the collective 
payments. A tally shows the amount earned by each member of a 
family and the total amount due them; this is paid.to the father 
or mother, preferably the mother, for obvious reasons, on Thurs- 
day, market day, of each week when they come to work. By this 
means the baneful temptations of pay-day are avoided. The system 
also facilitates saving. The women are allowed to leave in the 
office the sum they wish to put aside, and experience proves that it is 
comparatively easier for them to save a few francs out of an aggre- 
gate salary than out of several rather small ones. 

Great respect is paid to the aged workers at Val-des-Bois. The 
management and the “ Mill Council’ combine to use their knowl- 
edge as long as possible in employments, not arduous, where pro- 
fessional experience is valuable. 


We know [M. Léon Harmel says] that we render them a 
service in postponing their exile from the workroom, which 
the habit of years has taught them to look upon as a second 
home. Life becomes a burden when they have nothing to do; 
besides their modest earnings enable them to end their days 
of labor honorably among their children and grandchildren 
without being a charge on anyone. 


When, finally, they ask to leave the mill the “ veterans ” draw a 
pension of three hundred francs, paid by the owner out of his own 
income without taxing his employees. 

The “ Family Fund ” is, probably, the most laudable of all the 
institutions in the Harmel establishment, for, as far as the thing is 
possible in this age of intense industrial competition, it assures 
to each family a certain minimum wage. 

To quote M. Léon Harmel: 


No matter what the rate of wages may be, it is impossible 
to protect families from the possibility of, at least, temporary 
want without some institution which enables them to overcome 
what might be called a dead center in life. You know what is 
meant by the dead center of a steam engine. It is the recurrent 
point, at each end of the stroke, when the reciprocating move- 
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ment of the piston momentarily ceases, and hence its momentum. 
The energy necessary to move the piston from the dead center 
is supplied by the driving wheel, which may be considered, at 
this point, as a reservoir of energy, designed especially to furnish 
the momentum necessary to carry the piston forward at the be- 
ginning of each return stroke. With the same spirit of fore- 
sight our forefathers held certain properties for the common 
good, communal lands out of which the poor of the community 
could gain a living. We, less wise in our generation, have done 
away with these reservations, and the poverty, formerly un- 
known in the country districts, has no longer any preventive. 
The critical moments for the working classes are, first, when 
the children are numerous and are under working age. Debts 
are almost inevitable then; they are a drag on the future and 
lead to hopeless discouragement; another critical moment oc- 
curs when the death of the father of a family leaves the wife 
and children victims of want, or when a lack of earning capacity, 
temporary or permanent, renders it impossible to earn an 
adequate salary. 


In his Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII. expressly de- 
clared that “the wage should not be insufficient for the subsistence 
of a sober, honest workman.” Immediately after the promulgation 
of the Encyclical, the Harmels, always obedient to the pontifical 
teaching, established the “ Family Fund.” The object of this 
fund, supplied from the income of the mill owners, is to supplement 
the insufficient wages earned by certain families. It is administered 
by a committee of the “ Mill Council ” that has the right to examine 
the pay-roll and ascertain the income of every family. A minimum 
living-wage has been fixed upon by common consent. They esti- 
mate that, with a low rent, a garden and potato patch and cheap 
country markets (for Val-des-Bois is quite in the country), the 
minimum wage is sixty centimes a day per capita, or four francs— 
twenty centimes a week per capita—about eighty-five cents. Ina 
city, the minimum would be a per capita allowance of ninety cen- 
times, or one franc a day. Consequently the manager of the mill 
at Val-des-Bois computed that every family should draw weekly as 
many times four francs twenty centimes as it contained members, 
little or big, able-bodied or sick. 

Every week the council meets and fixes the amount of the sup- 
plementary sum to be allowed each family by this computation, the 
owner never interfering with the decision. His part is to pay the 
sum agreed upon by the committee of workmen. 
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To cite a few examples. The B—— family numbers twelve 
children, making fourteen in all with the father and mother. 
At four francs twenty centimes a person, their weekly income should 
be fifty-eight francs eighty centimes. Now the father earns four 
francs fifty centimes a day, and two of the children earn two francs 
apiece, making a total for the week of fifty-one francs. Their 
weekly allowance, paid out of the owners’ fund, would be seven 
francs eighty centimes. 

Or, take the case of the widow D: , who has six children, 
two of whom work. One earns two francs fifty centimes, and the 
other, younger, earns one franc sixty centimes a day, a weekly 
total of twenty-four francs sixty centimes. The fund allows her 
four francs eighty centimes each week to bring her income up to 
the minimum of twenty-nine francs forty centimes. 

It is easy to see that at Val-des-Bois they were not content 
to proclaim verbally the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, as the charter 
of the laboring world, but actually vitalized their business organi- 
zation with its spirit. 

To praise the clear-sighted timeliness of the teachings of the 
Holy Father is certainly excellent, but to demonstrate in 
practice the social efficacy of the Pontiff’s words is far more ex- 
cellent. 

This method was adopted long since by M. Léon Harmel and 
his collaborators. Let us hope their example may beget a wider and 
wider imitation. 
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Rew Books. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated 
from the Danish by T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 net. 


There can never be too many books about St. Francis, pro- 
vided they are written in the Catholic spirit, that incommunicable 
sympathy that those outside the Fold somehow miss, be they ever 
so kindly and well-intentioned. It is like some immortal aria of 
which we never tire. Each great singer gives a personal interpre- 
tation, but the song itself is so instinct with genius that it charms 
even when rendered by the untutored voice of one who has heard 
it in passing and remembered. 

This new life is a valuable addition to Franciscan literature, 
all the more that it has been translated with much skill and feeling. 
More than this: it interprets St. Francis to the modern mind. 
Many long years of study and familiarity with Italy are necessary 
to make the true meaning of the “ Fioretti ” understandable to men 
and women of the present day. They love the simplicity, the quaint- 
ness; they may laugh at Brother Juniper, but they miss the great 
lesson, the stark poverty, the wonderful spirituality, the soul of 
St. Francis’ teaching. Mr. Sloane’s translation performs a great 
service to those who desire to familiarize themselves with the 
realities of early Franciscan life, and the scholar and critic will 
find in the notes and references copious authority for each important 
statement. 

The book is packed with quotations from the Saint, and they 
are deftly welded to the running narrative, so that there is no break 
or cessation of interest. Finally, the volume is excellently printed 
and easy to read. Books like this do much for the Kingdom of 
God and devotion to His Saints. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPEL. By Mer. Pierre Batiffol. 
Translated by Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

We are grateful to Father Pollen for his accurate and readable 
translation of the Versailles lectures of Mgr. Batiffol on the histor- 
icity of Christ and the Gospels. We reviewed this book in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD, October, 1910, when it first appeared under 
the title Orpheus et l’Evangile. It is a dignified and scholarly 
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answer to the attacks of modern rationalistic critics on the much- 
debated questions of Christian origins. Mgr. Batiffol, while answer- 
ing on every page the shallow inaccuracies of Reinach, is objective 
in his treatment. As he himself says: ‘I have taken as the ground- 
plan of my work the chapter of Orpheus on Christian origins, and 
I have re-written it, correcting and bringing out clearly accepted 

I have pointed out in footnotes the errors he has 
committed, and the facts of which his knowledge is insufficient. 
Finally, I was obliged to quote examples, in order to. show the 
childishness of some of his analogical methods.’’* 

The various chapters treat in turn the extra-gospel references 
to Christ, the Catholic Canon, the witness of St. Paul, the author- 
ship of the Acts, the origin of the Gospels, and the authenticity of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Mgr. Batiffol proves conclusively the utter falsity of the thesis 
of Reinach, borrowed from the discredited Tubingen school, and 
popularized to-day by Drews and Jensen, that St. Paul knew nothing 
of the historic Christ. He praises Harnack’s “superior erudition and 
brilliant generalizations,” and then makes him serve the Christian 
cause by defending St. Luke’s authorship of the Acts of the Apostles. 
He quotes Harnack to good effect: “‘ The most ancient literature of 
the Church is, on all chief points, and in the majority of details, 
veracious and worthy of belief from the point of view of literary 

In our criticism of the most ancient sources of 
Christianity we are, without any doubt, in course of returning 
to tradition.” + 

The last chapter deals with three hypotheses whereby the critics 
question the authenticity of the Gospel records: ist. That the 
incident recorded has been suggested by the Old Testament. 2nd. 
That the miracles mentioned, when they cannot be explained by 
natural means, are moral tales which have been taken as history 
or metaphors, which a very primitive simplicity understood literally. 
3rd. That “the method of comparative religions ” will prove the 
syncretic character of Christianity, and its utter lack of originality. 
Worthy of notice is the brief, but very able, refutation of Reinach’s 
fanciful myth of the passion of Christ, borrowed from the Sacaea of 
Babylon. 

We sincerely hope that everyone, whose mind has been dis- 
turbed by the sophistry of modern rationalistic denial, will read 
carefully this able defense of the Christian position. May they, 


*Preface, p. xvi. tHarnack, Chronologie, vol. i., p. vii.-x. 
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as the author says in closing his lectures, “ find in this inquiry the 
reason for belief which have hitherto been wanting to them.” 


AN EIRENIC ITINERARY. By Silas McBee. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. McBee says in his preface: “The tour through Europe 
and the Near East, the impressions of which are the occasion and 
form the larger part of this volume....was one in a long series of 
efforts covering many years, to know the mind and genius, as 
well as to understand and to feel the spirit, of the dismembered 
sections of Christendom.” 

His book is a record of kindly interviews with churchmen the 
world over—England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Egypt, 
Turkey, Palestine and Syria. He is ever insisting on the evil of 
divisions among Christians, and yet with all his talk about “ unity 
in the Family of God,” he has no higher ideal than “a unity in 
variety,” or a Christendom which would ignore differences of 
belief, and agree in the love of Christ. 

Although our author traveled the world over to guide souls to 
unity, he professes openly to have no idea of how it is to be brought 
about. “I have nowhere advocated a scheme of unity. I know 
of none that would be or could be made adequate.” 

We fail to see any evidence of agreement with his vague ideas 
in the courtesies shown him as a well-recommended tourist by 
Russian Archbishop, Coptic Patriarch, or the Pope. With usual 
Episcopalian logic, he fails to grasp the Pope’s mind. 


His Holiness had suggested that Rome would always be ready 
in the interest of Unity—to yield anything except essential 
dogma. When it was intimated that the crux of the whole 
question would be, What is essential dogma? the Pope’s reply 
showed (sic) that it would depend upon the attitude of those 
seeking unity. If the attitude was one of controversy, of 
conflict, of war, then every defense, every outpost intended to 
protect dogma must be regarded as essential, but if the attitude 
was one of friendliness, if the spirit of unity prevailed, then the 
fundamental mysteries of the Faith would be found to be simple 
and free. 


We can imagine the horror of Pius X. at such a travesty of his 
words, if perchance they ever should be repeated to him. We 
know that he would speak more like the procurator of the Holy 
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Synod: “It was necessary to be orthodox; they were orthodox, 
and there was nothing for them to do unless others became ortho- 
dox.” Substitute Catholic for orthodox, and you have an accurate 
version of the Pope’s words. 

We do not think that Mr. McBee appreciated the joke in the 
hearty laugh of Cardinal Merry del Val, when he heard the Patri- 
arch of Antioch’s words, “ There is no fundamental justification 
for the divisions of Christians ; the Latins do give us a lot of trouble, 
but not enough to justify division.” But, of course, if our author 
had a saving sense of humor, this book would not have been written. 


THE EVE OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION (1803-1829). By 

Monsignor Bernard Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. Inthree volumes. Vols. 1 and 2. $6.00 net. 

The work is aptly named. Vicars Apostolic, French refugees, 
native ecclesiastics, prominent laymen, friends and enemies, move 
through it as wayfarers in a London fog. This is an excellence, 
not a defect. The author did not amplify his sources with guess- 
work, imagination or gossip. He followed his documents. This 
makes for the enduring value of the book. Mgr. Ward wrote 
of the eve, not the mid-day; and his perspective is right. If one 
misses clear-cut portraits and ample statistics, he may well reflect 
on the scope of the narrative and the archives on which it is con- 
structed. 

One figure looms large in the account; a man of tireless activ- 
ity, imperturbable belief in himself, and a faculty of fighting things 
out along his own lines, Bishop Milner of the Midland District. He 
is the stormy petrel of the book; now in Winchester ; anon in London 
before Parliament; in Ireland in conference with Dr. Cullen; now 
in Rome carrying things before him by the intensity of his per- 
sonality. He never doubted the justice of a cause he espoused or 
the expediency of the means he chose. His pastorals, his mani- 
festoes, his letters, rained on England. The other Vicars Apostolic, 
quiet men accustomed to conservative methods, never quite trusted 
or understood him, and he was too busy and confident to spend any 
time at all studying them. He was by far the strongest Catholic 
figure in the England of his day, but he smashed a great deal of 
china that was needed later on. 

It is melancholy reading ; the squabblings, protests and recrimi- 
nations of good men working for the same cause. A practical man 
sighs: Why could not these excellent clerics bury their animosities 
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and work together for the Catholics of England who were placed 
in their charge? 

The book brings home to the thoughtful reader the mysterious 
ways in which the Holy Spirit works for the Kingdom of God 
through the blindness and weakness of men. It was a difficult time 
for ecclesiastical superiors. The French refugees were undepend- 
able and in a strange land, the native clergy undisciplined, and 
powerful laymen were afflicted with the Protestant itch for inter- 
ference in church matters. The Roman Curia, somewhat mystified 
at the tangle, waited and said little, and in the result things worked 
themselves out. 

A truthful and just narrative of a period like the one in 
question is a severe test of a historian. Mgr. Ward has performed 
a difficult, and one feels at times an unwelcome, task in a manner 
worthy of all praise. We shall look for the third volume with 
great interest. One wishes that the three might have been pub- 
lished together, for impressions once formed change slowly when 
the parts are fitted together, as they were from the beginning 
in the author’s plan. No student who wishes to understand the 
England of Wiseman, Newman and Manning, and especially the 
under-current of Old Catholicism (the Catholic element that bore 
the brunt of the Penal Days), can afford to neglect these two 
scholarly and masterly volumes. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LINGARD. By Martin Haile 
and Edward Bonney. London: Herbert and Daniel. $3.75. 


One who writes a great history or poem or play, writes his own 
autobiography. He reveals the height of his nobility, the wealth of 
his sympathy, the measure of his justice. John Lingard’s memory 
needed not this book to endear his name to all who use the English 
tongue, and love truth for its own sake. Yet it is a singularly 
attractive and encouraging story that the collaborators have woven 
from the uneventful yet overflowing days of the Vicar of Hornby. 
It was the idyllic scholar’s life, undisturbed by the clamor of the 
world or insistent calls for action in which the man would not do 
his best. A few friends, a few visits to the Continent, a brushing 
on the fringe of throbbing English life of the period; but what will 
linger longest in the mind of the reader of this charming book is the 
vision of the historian in his Patmos among his dearly beloved 
books. 

Surely if ever a man was to be fashioned to write truthfully, 
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yet kindly, the troubled record of English history, it was this calm 
and kindly priest, whose ideal of earthly happiness was his cottage 
among the flowers, his little flock, his manuscripts, all in their way 
ministering to the great work that will stand like the Arch of 
Titus in the Forum, when lesser, careless and untruthful histories 
are carted to the rubbish heap. 

The reader will close this book with a new and lovable picture 
of Lingard, the man. It will, unless we are much mistaken, send him 
back to those ten magnificent volumes of the truest and best English 
history yet written. Place this biography on your library shelf just 
before Volume I. of the History, and many, who otherwise would 
be affrighted at their bulk, will read every page of them with delight. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 60 cents. 

The Cambridge Historical Readers, published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, and in this country by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, include five books, viz., the Introductory, Primary, 
Intermediate, Junior and Senior. The price is forty cents each, 
for the two first-named books, and sixty cents each for the last 
three. 

In the absence of any preface or explanation of plan and in- 
tention in the series, one must draw one’s own conclusions as to 
the purpose of the publication. Owing to the exclusive nature of 
the topics dealt with—four, out of the five books, contain only 
lessons on English History, or such events in other countries, as 
influence English affairs—their usefulness as a series in the schools 
of the United States will be somewhat limited. However, as each 
book treats of events, in a very general way, from the early 
Britons to the present day, each may be considered as complete 
in itself, and, one being chosen, might well be used as a Supple- 
mentary Reader, at whatever point in the school course it could 
be most conveniently introduced. 

The Introductory Book differs from the others in this, that it 
relates in very simple language stories of the heroes of Greece and 
Rome. One hears so much nowadays of the teaching of ethics 
and morality that it seems a pity not to begin as early as possible to 
impress such teaching upon the minds of young readers. Since 
the lesson of devotion to country, even to the extent of heroic self- 
sacrifice is insisted on, why not also the lesson of fortitude in the 
vicissitudes of life? Several of these heroes are recorded as having 
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committed suicide, and there is no word of blame for the act. 
Yet suicide, aside from the commandments, is cowardice. 

In looking over the contents of each volume, we very naturally 
turned to such points as the difficulties between Church and State in 
the reigns of the Plantagenets, the Reformation, the Suppression 
of the Monasteries, etc. Often one is surprised at the fair-mind- 
edness shown. Monks and monasteries, and all the works thereof, 
come in for a quite unusual amount of appreciation. St. Columba, 
St. Aidan, Venerable Bede, St. Gregory the Great and the mission- 
aries whom he sent—the lessons on all of these are fair, and even 
sympathetic. Though, to be sure, St. Columba and “his friends ” 
are more like a company of amiable, Anglican clergymen than the 
strenuous enthusiastic monk, the warlike book-lover, the voluntary 
yet heart-broken exile, who, with his earnest devoted band of relig- 
ious, glorified Iona, and planted the Cross of Christ amid the wilds 
of Caledonia. 

The services of the monks in these early days to Christianity, 
to agriculture, to literature, and the arts, are duly acknowledged. 

From the treatment accorded to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
we judge, the books have been compiled or written by different 
people. In the Junior Reader, under the heading “The Martyr 
of Canterbury,” a not unfavorable account of his life is given; 
while in the Intermediate and Senior books a much more Erastian 
view is taken of the quarrel between King and Archbishop. There 
is all the difference between the two views that lies between a 
Ritualist, with his ideas of Church independence, and a Broad 
Churchman, to whom Convocation is less than King and Parliament. 

The Junior reader uses the term “ Romish,” page 154, which 
term is very properly resented by Catholics. The Reformation and 
Suppression of religious houses are but lightly touched upon. 
An impartial and true account of the Gunpowder Plot is given, 
while Titus Oates is treated with the contempt he so richly deserves. 

But in spite of a few blemishes, it is a great thing for the 
younger generation to have history so well-written for them, such 
well-considered views, so temperately expressed; for children have 
too often been the victims of bigoted views or of partisan zeal. We 
have in mind a history of our youthful days, in which St. Thomas 
was branded as “ foolish and filthy,” and likened to the Pharisees of 
old. Poor St. Thomas! he seems a stumbling-block to more than 
one historian. 

The topics chosen are various and most interesting, and much 
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information regarding customs, laws, dress, arms, etc., of the 
different periods make them more lifelike and impressive. 

The illustrations are well chosen, varied, and in many cases 
extremely interesting. One almost envies the children of the pres- 
ent generation the numerous pictures that make pleasant the paths 
of learning. Many of England’s beautiful cathedrals, ancient 
castles, noble abbeys, fine monuments and quiet country places, are 
pictured here, and we confess they have been to us no small en- 
joyment. Finally, as we should expect of books emanating from a 
University Press, the language is clear, dignified and simple; suit- 
able not only to impart information, but what is too often lost sight 
of in these bustling days, to aid in the task of teaching composition. 
And this will be no small recommendation to a hard-worked teacher. 
The typography is very good and clear, and the whole make-up 
of each volume worthy of praise. 


THE WIT AND HUMOR OF COLONIAL DAYS. By Carl Holli- 
day. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 


Carl Holliday, Professor of English at Vanderbilt University, 
known as the author of several volumes on Southern literature, 
and of a very fine study of The Cavalier Poets, has written an in- 
teresting and valuable book on The Wit and Humor of Colonial 
Days. The account begins with the first settlement, for, we are 
told, “ the colonists had scarcely landed in Virginia before witty 
letters telling of ludicrous sights and mishaps in the raw settle- 
ment began to go back to England,” and ends only with the opening 
of the nineteenth century. It divides itself into three parts: early 
colonial humor, humor of the revolution, and humor of the repub- 
lic. In the first we read of the very earliest humorists, Nathaniel 
Ward, hater of the Irish; William Byrd; Mather Byles and Joseph 
Green, and, of course, Benjamin Franklin, who is quoted at great 
length. 
Much more amusing, however, is the account of revolutionary 
humor. Powder and shot were not the only hostile activity of our 
forefathers; they did not neglect the weapon mightier than the 
sword. We are told of the battle of wits between Tories and 
patriots, and the parodies, sarcasms, and invectives on both sides 
are quoted for our enjoyment. Newspapers of the two parties 
splashed ink briskly on their opponents, and kept up a furious war- 
fare. Arnold, of course, was the target of much satire, among 
which we note this: 
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“ Quoth Satan to Arnold: ‘My worthy good fellow, 
I love you much better than ever I did; 

You live like a prince, with Hal* may get mellow; 
But mind that you both do just what I bid.’ 


“Quoth Arnold to Satan: ‘My friend, do not doubt me! 
I will strictly adhere to all your great views; 

To you I’m devoted, with all things about me— 
You’ll permit me, I hope, to die in my shoes.’ ” 


The patriotic satirist, Freneau, is written up at especial length, 
and we have extracts from his fiery, vitriolic pen, among them the 
following prophecy, written in 1782: 


“ When a certain great King, whose initial is G, 

Shall force stamps upon paper, and folks to drink tea; 
When these folks burn his tea and stampt paper like stubble, 
You may guess that this King is then coming to trouble. 
But when a petition he treads under his feet, 

And sends over the ocean an army and fleet ; 

When that army, half starved and frantic with rage, 
Shall be cooped up with a leader whose name rhymes with cage; : 
When that leader goes home, dejected and sad, 

You may then be assured the king’s prospects are bad. 
But when B and C with their armies are taken, 

The king will do well if he saves his own bacon. 

In the year seventeen hundred and eighty and two 
A stroke he shall get that will make him look blue; 
In the years eighty-three, eighty-four, eighty-five 

You hardly shall know that the king is alive; 

‘In the year eighty-six the affair will be over, 

And he shall eat turnips that grow in Hanover. 

The face of the Lion shall then become pale, 

He shall yield fifteen teeth and be sheared of his tail. 
O king, my dear king, you shall be very sore; 

The Stars and the Lily shall run you on shore, 

And your Lion shall growl—but never bite more!” 


The chapters on the humor of the republic concern themselves 
chiefly with the Hartford Wits, especially John Trumbell, Joel 
Barlow, still remembered for his Hasting Pudding; Theodore 
Dwight, and Lemuel Hopkins, author of The Victim of the Cancer 
Quack, and of a satire on General Ethan Allen’s infidelity, from 


which is quoted : 
*Hal: Sir Henry Clinton. 
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“Lo, Allen, ’scaped from British jails, 
His tushes broke by biting nails, 
Appears in Hyperborean skies, 
To tell the world the Bible lies. _ 
See him on green hills north afar 
Glow like a self-enkindled star— - 

* cs * 


Behold inspired from Vermont dens 

The seer of Antichrist descends, 

To feed new mobs with Hell-born manna 

In Gentile lands of Susquehanna ; 

And teach the Pennsylvania Quaker 

High blasphemies against his Maker. 

All front he seems like wall of brass, 

And brays tremendous as an ass; 

One hand is clench’d to batter noses, 

While t’other scrawls ’gainst Paul and Moses.” 


The volume concludes with a brief study of the humor of the 
Colonial stage, but this is not made particularly interesting. On 
the whole, however, Professor Holliday has done a fine bit of 
work in collecting his material, and in presenting it with just enough 


criticism and comment to be satisfactory. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. THE CIVILIZATION OF 

CHINA. By H. A. Giles. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

50 cents. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 

LAW. By W. M. Geldart. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

50 cents. 

The scholar may sigh at the multiplication of manuals, but it 
is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. Unless the people 
have good manuals to read they will go their way ignorant. But 
the making of a good manual is a gigantic work. One great fallacy 
under which the Occidental labors is that the Oriental is somehow 
not human, at least not to our way of thinking. A vast deal of 
nonsense has been written about the unfathomable mystery of the 
Oriental mind. Professor Giles’ little book shows us the Chinaman 
as a very human being, the outcome of an ancient civilization, and 
age-old customs that are to us exceedingly strange. If it did no 
more than this it would have deserved well of Western readers. 
But it gives beside a comprehensive and intelligible view of Chinese 
history and literature. It displays a strong and consistent under- 
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current of sympathy with the people, without which no book about 
a foreign people can have real value as a manual for general 
reading. Especially in this country, where the nations jostle each 
other, and a basis of common humanity is “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” a book like this is excellent for young people, 
who may see through older and wiser eyes the virtues and excel- 
lencies of a race that they are only too apt ignorantly to despise. 


Everyone ought to know something about the elements of law, 
if only to avoid lawsuits. The average layman who reads a solid 
law book through will ordinarily conceive a respect and fear of its 
pitfalls that will be of assistance to him all his life. For it is the 
man who can see only one side of a question, his side, who goes 
to law and beggars himself. 

This book deals mainly with English Law, and the terms and 
references will sound strange to Americans, but fundamentally 
the principles are the same here as in England. It is a plain and 
not too technical exposition of legal matters not generally under- 
stood. It is worthy of note that wherever ecclesiastical matters are 
treated of, there is an absence of anti-Catholic animus. 


LOURDES. By Jean de Beaucorps. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 3 frs. 


This interesting volume relates the history of the apparitions of 
the Blessed Virgin to the child Bernadette Soubirous at Lourdes in 
1858. The author quotes largely from Cros’ Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, and Estrade’s Les Apparitions de Lourdes, but he adds to 
their testimony his own personal interviews in 1909 with the sur- 
viving witnesses of the wonders of the Grotto. 

He describes vividly, and at length, the eighteen visions in the 
hollow of the rock at Massabielle, and shows how this ignorant 
peasant girl won belief in our Lady’s presence despite the general 
unbelief of the people, the determined opposition of the civil 
authorities, and the utter scepticism of both bishop and clergy of the 
diocese. 

A brief sketch of Bernadette’s life follows. It is a most ordi- 
nary and uninteresting life from the world’s standpoint, and yet 
remarkable for its simplicity, truthfulness, humility and absolute 
disinterestedness. Neither she nor her parents would ever accept 
any money or presents offered by the thousands of pilgrims that 
soon began to frequent the shrine. 

A final chapter deals with the many hypotheses that have been 
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invented to deny the reality of the apparitions, viz., suggestion, 
illusion, and hallucination. Here our author quotes and borrows 
largely from Imbert-Goubeyre’s La Stigmatisation, Bertrin’s Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, and Father Bonniot’s Le Miracle et les Sciences 
Médicales. 

No shrine in the world’s history has ever attracted so many 
pilgrims; no shrine has wrought so many marvellous cures. Un- 
belief may shrug its shoulders, and speak sneeringly of the credulity 
and superstition of Catholics, but it can assign no natural cause 
to account for the many thousand miracles wrought by God in 
answer to the prayers of His Mother’s devout clients. 


BACK TO THE WORLD. By M. Champol. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.35 net. 

The chaotic condition of France, the eviction of religious from 
convents and monasteries, the seizure of ecclesiastical property, the 
general spirit of unrest that has settled upon the “ eldest daughter 
of the Church,” are themes too alluring for the novelist to resist. 

That this allurement was not resisted by the able novelist, 
M. Champol, is a cause for delight to the readers of Back to the 
World, for this story of temperaments, this narration about the 
lives of three laicized nuns after the dispersion of their order, will 
make a mental, a physical, a psychical appeal. 

Careful character delineation, coherent relating, and good 
English form the mental; the affliction of the hero’s child the phys- 
ical; the moral struggles of the three nuns the psychical appeal. 
Temptation tests the vocation of each, and is resisted in turn by 
Mother St. Helene, who is governess to the children of irreligious 
parents; by Sister St. Louis who takes up her abode in the home 
of wrangling relatives, who have become contaminated with the 
spirit of modernism; by Sister St. Gabriel, whose temptations are 
the strongest of all—the hardest to combat. Returning to the home 
of her indulgent mother, she is lavished with wealth and the atten- 
tions of Jean de Verniére, in whom she was formerly interested. 
His motherless children, particularly the afflicted one, touch her 
sympathies, but it is God who touches her heart, and she responds 
to the real call. 

Popular opinion and the spirit of romance induce the author 
to attribute her earlier vocation to disappointment in love, but with 
the development of the story disappears the only blemish that might 
be noted in an otherwise faultless story. 
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KNIGHT OF THE GREEN SHIELD. By Louise Stacpoole-Kenny. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50 net. 


To a reading public, who desire a mixture of chivalrous ro- 
mance with picturesque history, tales of chivalry appeal more or 
less according to the skillfulness with which the theme is treated. 

The Knight of the Green Shield will appeal less than other 
stories of this class, for the element of cleverness which one expects 
from an English author is decidedly lacking in this story of Mrs. 
Stackpoole-Kenny’s, which proves of mild interest only. 

Pledged by an oath taken when invested as a Knight of the 
Green Shield, Raoul de Chatillon is unable to join the crusade headed 
by Louis, the Saint King. Despite the taunts of Brunhilde de St. 
Etoile, to whom he has sworn his fealty, he remains true to his 
pledge until the king sends for him, when he places Yolande, the 
child whom he has rescued from kidnappers, under the care of the 
sisters during his absence. 

When taken captive during the battle of Mansorah, he calls 
for his horse Saladin. The Saracens’ misinterpretation of this call 
secures for him kind treatment and, eventually, release. Upon his 
return there is strife for place in his affection between Yolande 
and Brunhilde, who is now widowed. The strife ends in solving 
the mystery regarding the disappearance of Brunhilde’s lost child, 
and in much happiness to those most concerned. 

Teachers of mediaeval history may well recommend this story 
for collateral reading, for in the foreword the author states, “ For 
the purposes of my story I have antedated the founding of the Order 
of the White Lady of the Green Shield. In the other historical 
events mentioned I have given correct dates and versions accord- 
ing to the Chronicles of Jehan de Joinville and various histories 
of France.” 

The map appended to the story helps the reader to follow ac- 
curately the movements of the Crusaders, but accuracy is sometimes 
purchased at the expense of interest. 


A PERSONAL RECORD. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 

Harper & Bros. $1.25 net. 

The Polish seaman and writer, Joseph Conrad, to whose 
work THE CATHOLIC Wor ~p recently called attention, has just 
published a volume of reminiscences of his very full and extra- 
ordinary life. It is a frank, casual, informal autobiography, its 
chief fault being its brevity, for there are many paragraphs which 
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might easily, and pleasantly for us, be expanded into chapters. 
The writer aims, as he tells us, “to give the record of personal 
memories by presenting faithfully the feelings and sensations, con- 
nected with the writing of my first book, and with my first con- 
tact with the sea.” This first book, Almayer’s Folly, was begun in 
a time of idleness, and continued in a desultory fashion at odd 
moments, yet there was never any question of abandoning it. 


Till I began to write that novel [the author observes], I had 
written nothing but letters, and not very many of these. I 
never made a note of a fact, of an impression, or of an anec- 
dote in my life. The conception of a planned book was entirely 
outside of my mental range when I sat down to write; the 
ambition of being an author had never turned up among those 
gracious imaginary existences one creates fondly for oneself at 
times in the stillness and immobility of a day-dream: yet it stands 
clear as the sun at noon-day that from the moment I had done 
blackening over the first manuscript page of Almayer’'s Folly (it 
contained about two hundred words, and this proportion of 
words to a page has remained with me through the fifteen years 
of my writing life), from the moment I had, in the simplicity 
of my heart and the amazing ignorance of my mind, written that 
page, the die was cast. Never had Rubicon been more blindly 
forded without invocation to the gods, without fear of men. 


So in telling of the slow and delayed accomplishment of this 
book, the author incidentally gives us an account of his surround- 
ings and activities of that time, of his voyage into queer corners 
of the globe, and even, parenthetically, some very interesting recol- 
lections of his boyhood and of his father, a Polish patriot and exile. 
And we get, of course, a clear view of his own pleasant personality, 
and an informal, half apologetic, summary of his opinions, literary 
and philosophical. 

A gentleman, who has managed to preserve absolute silence in. 
the face of friendly and hostile critics for fifteen years, might well 
be expected to fire some telling shots with ammunition so carefully 
saved. But Joseph Conrad does not wax acrimonious on the subject 
of literary criticism. It may be of interest to quote: 


As was fitting for a man to whom we owe the memorable 
saying, ‘‘ The good critic is he who relates the adventures of 
his soul among masterpieces,” M. Anatole France maintained 
that there were no rules and no principles. And that may be 
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very true. Rules, principles, and standards die and vanish 
every day. Perhaps they are all dead and vanished by this 
time. These, if ever, are the brave, free days of destroyed 
landmarks, while the ingenious minds are busy inventing the 
forms of the new beacons which, it is consoling to think, will 
be set up presently in the old places. (Surely we cannot grudge 
Mr. Conrad this quiet little bit!) But what is interesting to 
a writer is the possession of an inward certitude that literary 
criticism will never die, for man (so variously defined) is, 
before everything else, a critical animal. And as long as dis- 
tinguished minds are ready to treat it in the spirit of high ad- 
venture, literary criticism shall appeal to us with all the charm 
and wisdom of a well-told tale of personal experience. 


Most of us feel the craving—Philistine, perhaps, but unde- 
niable—for information as to an author’s creative activity. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, to be sure, has recently instructed us as to the 
correct make of pencils and erasers, and the correct size of fools- 
cap for constructing “ best-sellers ;’”’ Mr. Chesterton waxes brilliant 
during lunch, scribbles paradoxes on old envelopes or menu-cards, 
and leaves them strewn around restaurants in Soho; let us see how 
genius burns for Mr. Conrad. First, he tells us that creation means 
work for him—that the writing of novels is not all beer and 
skittles. Later, he speaks particularly of his work on the novel 
Nostromo, saying: 


All I know is that for twenty months, neglecting the common 
joys of life, I had, like the prophet of old, “ wrestled with the 
Lord” for my creation, for the headlands of the coast, for 
the darkness of the placid gulf, the light on the snows, the 
clouds in the sky, and for the breath of life that had to be 
blown into the shapes of men and women, of Latin and Saxon, 
of Jew and Gentile. These are, perhaps, strong words, but it 
is difficult to characterize otherwise the intimacy and the strain 
of a creative effort in which mind and will and conscience 
are engaged to the full, hour after hour, day after day, away 
from the world, and to the exclusion of all that makes life 
really lovable and gentle. 


Space fails us for further comment on Mr. Conrad’s recol- 
lections and opinions, but except for a couple of pages of vague, 
perhaps fortunately vague, philosophy, we can safely predict that 
our readers will find the Personal Record delightful. 
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THE FIGHTING RACE—(KELLY AND BURKE AND SHEA); 
AND OTHER POEMS AND BALLADS. By Joseph I. C. 
Clarke. New York: American News Co. $1.00 net. 


Our modern—our carefully modern—poets offer us plenty of 
neurotic sonnets, plenty of odes with the hot breath of p-p-passion, 
and plenty of epics with half-baked theories for rebuilding the 
universe nearer to the heart’s desire. Some of the better ones even 
offer us clever verse. But real, genuine, home-made poetry they 
somehow do not find time to produce. After their calcium and 
acetylene gas it is a joy to find poetry through which gleams the 
light that never was on land or sea—such poetry as makes up 
this little book by Joseph I. C. Clarke. Now appearing in its third 
edition, the book takes its title from the first and best-known poem, 
The Fighting Race (Kelly and Burke and Shea). This, of course, 
calls neither for introduction nor for praise, but irresistibly for a 
bit of quotation: 


“ ‘Wherever there’s Kelly there’s trouble,’ said Burke. 
‘Wherever fighting’s the game, 

Or a spice of danger in grown man’s work,’ 
Said Kelly, ‘you'll find my name.’ 

‘And do we fall short?’ said Burke, getting mad, 
‘When it’s touch and go for life?’ 

Said Shea, ‘It’s thirty odd years, bedad, 
Since I charged to drum and fife 

Up Mary’s Heights, and my old canteen 
Stopped a rebel ball on its way. 

There were blossoms of blood on our sprigs of green— 
Kelly and Burke and Shea— 

And the dead didn’t brag. ‘Well, here’s to the flag!’ 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea. 


* * ok 


‘Oh, the fighting races don’t die out, 
If they seldom die in bed, 

For love is first in their hearts, no doubt,’ 
Said Burke; then Kelly said: 

‘When Michael, the Irish Archangel, stands, 
The angel with the sword, 

And the battle-dead from a hundred lands 
Are ranged in one big horde, 

Our line, that for Gabriel’s trumpet waits, 
Will stretch three deep that day, 
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From Jehoshaphat to the Golden Gates— 
Kelly and Burke and Shea.’ 

‘Well, here’s thank God for the race and the sod!’ 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea.” 


HE CRUX OF PASTORAL MEDICINE. (New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. $1.25 net.) Father Andrew 
Klarmann has in this fourth edition of his Pastoral Medicine made 
a very interesting handbook on the subjects that create most diffi- 
culties for confessors as regards the moral principles that have 
to be applied in medical practice. Many of the problems are 
still under discussion among theologians, some of them have been 
definitely settled by Church decision, with regard to many of them 
medical information is as yet not complete, for the sciences related 
to medicine are only in process of development. At each new stage 
of information, however, the clergyman and physician who have 
practical questions to solve wish to know what present-day thought 
has to offer, and that is presented here succinctly and thoroughly. 
There is still room for disagreement with the author in many ques- 
tions, and undoubtedly many well-informed theologians, whose 
knowledge of medical science in these subjects gives them the right 
to an opinion, would probably not be quite so rigorous in decision, 
but if there is any fault in this matter it is in the right direction, 
since there is such a tendency to laxity of morals in many of these 
questions in our generation. 


RACTATUS DE EXTREMA UNCTIONE, by J. Kern, S.J. 
(New York and Cincinnati: F. Pustet. $1.50.) A strong 
desire to re-establish the Middle-Age dagtrine that the proximate 
purpose of Extreme Unction is to give those who are physically ill 
perfect spiritual health, and to fit them for immediate entrance into 
heaven, had much to do with the writing of this book. It is an able, 
thorough study of the subject, written in clear, easy Latin. The 
topical division followed is the one usually found in dogmatic trea- 
tises on the Sacraments. The most noteworthy and valuable feature 
of this book is the unusual attention paid to historical evidence. 
All sources are made to contribute. Popes, Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church from both East and West, provincial as well as 
general councils, obscure as well as famous theologians, and writers 
belonging to schismatical bodies, are called to testify. Their opin- 
ions are not summarized by others, but are given in their own 
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words. Besides, the quotations made are not mere fragments, but 
are extensive enough to create the happy feeling that the author on 
the witness stand is not cut short, but receives ample opportunity to 
speak his mind. 

A very interesting point is raised by the author’s thesis, that 
there are grave reasons for the opinion that Extreme Unction may 
be given validly more than once “in eadem infirmitate etiam ma- 
nente eodem mortis periculo.” 


os CHATEAU LAND, by Annie Hollingsworth Wharton. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) This is a story, 
in letter-form, of a trip taken by a small party of Americans from 
Lake Como through Central France. Dijon, Paris, Tours, Blois, and 
other well-known places, are the centers from which excursions are 
taken into the neighboring country. Like most travel and descrip- 
tion books that are poured forth by the press nowadays, this book 
is quite attractive. Were one concerned only with its external 
characteristics—press-work, illustrations, style and the like—one 
could hardly find fault. Its intrinsic worth, however, is not great. 
It is largely made up of gossip about the great, though rarely good, 
men and women who visited, or lived in, or were in some way con- 
nected with, the towns, or chateaux included in the itinerary. 


MONG THE BLESSED; LOVING THOUGHTS ABOUT 
FAVORITE SAINTS, by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 
(New York, Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) Father Russell labors 
on untiringly. In addition to editing the Jrish Monthly for the past 
thirty-eight years, he has written twenty or more volumes, spiritual 
books for the most part, both in prose and verse. Among the 
Blessed is a worthy addition to these. These “loving thoughts 
about favorite Saints ” are expressed in both prose and verse, and 
a great deal of the verse is from Father Russell’s own pen. Fol- 
lowing the preface, and “ An exhortation to Read the Lives of the 
Saints,” is a splendid poem from the pen of Lionel Johnson, en- 
titled, “To the Saints.” We are sure the volume will have many 
readers, and that it will enkindle in many hearts a deeper love for 
the Saints of God. 


,T. ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Notre 
Dame Series. (St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25.) This volume 
is another valuable addition to the Notre Dame Series, and the story 
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is told with directness and accuracy. Trained in silent cloisters, and 
called from obscurity to greatness in a foreign land, St. Anselm 
stands out a striking figure in the struggle between expediency and 
principle in the early part of the twelfth century. His was the 
great spirited work that endures when kingdoms and cathedrals 
crumble into dust. 


4 ae CULTURE OF THE SOUL, by Rev. P. Ryan. (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 95 cents.) This treatise on the 
counsels of perfection is excellent in its completeness and sim- 
plicity, and may be a help to many who would be repelled by the 
great standard works, which are more profound, but also more 
diffuse and more technical. 


— CATHOLIC HISTORY OF OREGON, by Edwin 

V. O’Hara. (Portland: Edwin V. O’Hara. $1.00.) This 
concise and admirable history of our heroic missionaries, in the early 
days in Oregon, deserves a place in every household. The part 
taken by Catholic priests in the beginnings of this country are 
too little known, and this readable volume should go far in diffus- 
ing knowledge of men, the plain story of whose lives is, in itself, an 
eulogy. 


A PPEAL FOR UNITY IN THE FAITH, by Rev. John Phelan. 
44 (Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. $1.00.) This appeal is 
not one of consecutive argument, but a collection of authorities to 
prove the Four Notes of the Catholic Church. There are, also, a 
number of quotations from valuable papers on the necessity for 
unity by Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland and others. 


ees of the novels by the well-known Spanish writer, Luis 

Coloma, S.J., has been translated into English, and appears 
under the title, John Poverty. The story itself is a simple one, of love 
and hate and tragedy, told with dignity and strength, but the especial 
reason why it should command a wide and careful attention is that 
it affords a graphic picture of present conditions in Spain. The 
methods of the revolutionist agitators, and their effect upon the 
lower classes, are made very clear. The book is valuable as a study 
of Spanish character and customs, and an analysis of the present 
social unrest of the nation. (H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia. 


$1.25.) 
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ew new book by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert) is called 

Agatha’s Hard Saying. (Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) As usual 
the author writes earnestly and capably, but in this instance has 
overshadowed her story with gloom. The “hard saying” of the 
heroine is that her sisters and she can never marry, because of the 
alcohol curse which they inherit from their mother. The story 
is able and sincere, but crowded with tragedy. 


Awe the new novels published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 

are The Dominant Chord, by Edward Kimball; Rayton, by 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts, and Naomi of the Island, by Lucy 
Thurston Abbott. The Dominant Chord-is a ten, twenty, thirty 
thriller of the frankest kind. The very determined young hero 
kidnaps the very wealthy young heroine in an electrically equipped 
yacht, and adventure, love, and pseudo-science wind each other 
into a serenely impossible plot. Rayton, A Backwoods Mystery, is, 
like all Mr. Robert’s stories, brisk and masculine; its setting is 
the backwoods of New Brunswick, and its mystery proves more 
comedy than tragedy. Naomi of the Island is a rather tiresome 
tale of a noble, immorally self-sacrificing young lady, with advanced 
(sic.) theories of “ world religions.” Each, $1.25 net. 


ees ET PROTESTANTISME, by V. Franque (Paris: 

Bloud et Cie.), consists of a number of letters written 
to a Protestant friend, answering objections to Catholic 
doctrine. The Bible was the only authority admitted in the dis- 
cussion. The various topics treated are: The Church, the Papacy, 
the Blessed Eucharist, the Sacrament of Penance, Purgatory, the 
Virginity of Mary, and the Veneration of the Saints. 

There is nothing strikingly original in the volume, nor is its 
style peculiarly attractive. Still we trust its very simplicity and 
Catholic spirit will convert the soul this ardent Knight of St. 
Gregory yearned for. 


HE EVIDENCE FOR THE SUPERNATURAL, A CRIT- 
ICAL STUDY MADE WITH UNCOMMON SENSE, by 
Ivor LL. Tuckett, M.A., M.D. (London: Kegan Paul. $2.00.) Mr. 
Tuckett has gathered together in this volume, in brief compass, 
an immense amount of material very valuable for those who are in- 
terested in such subjects as spiritualism, occultism, telepathy and 
clairvoyance, and the other manifestations of real or supposed 
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psychic force, with regard to which so much has been written during 
the past half-century. The literature of the subject, indeed, is so 
large that few, except special students, can hope to read it with any 
satisfying completeness. Mr. Tuckett’s selections seem to be made 
with care and fairness, though his attitude of utter incredulity will 
meet with little sympathy from those who have persuaded them- 
selves, or been persuaded, of the reality of these phenomena. His 
references to the exposures of mediums is especially valuable. 
Since 1850 nearly one hundred persons supposed to have mediumis- 
tic powers have been detected in frauds. Among the exposed are the 
names of many mediums whose phenomena were accepted by dis- 
tinguished men of science as surely requiring some power beyond 
the physical. Here one finds references to the exposures of Monk, 
the Fox Sisters, Mrs. Fay, Dr. Slade, Florence Cook, Hudson, 
Madame Blavatsky and Eusapio Palladino. 

Unfortunately Mr. Tuckett denies absolutely the value of 
prayer, and the evidence for all miracles, including even the miracles 
of Christ. In this prejudice carries him into statements that ignore 
well-known facts, and show the author’s ignorance with regard to 
the subjects of his criticism to be unpardonable. 


ORROW FOR SIN: MUST IT BE SUPREME? by Rev. T. 

Nagle, S.T.L. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Sons. 50 cents.) This book 

is a study of attrition in its sovereignty, and the aim of the author 

is to prove that it cannot be conceived from fear of eternal fire. 

He unfolds the tattered flags of bygone theological battlefields, and 

devotes some pages to the refutation of Faber’s view of the requi- 
sites for absolution. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


Contradictions Among Modern Evolution-Theorists. By K. 
Frank, S.J. Darwinism has run its course. Few of the leading 
minds of the present day still claim with Haeckel that Darwin has 
for once and all solved the important question, “ the origin of men.” 
It is now universally granted that the theory of Natural Selection 
had little or nothing to do with the question of “ Origin,” and dealt 
only with the difference of species. Such men as Plate, Wolff, 
Claus, Hertwig and others fail to see where Darwin gave to the 
Transmutation theory anything like a “firmer basis.” Unfor- 
tunately the science of biology has been revolutionized by Darwin, 
not to better but to worse. Long before Darwin, a Cuvier and 
Barrande had done great things along these lines, and it is now 
evident that too much weight was given to the influence of Darwin. 
—Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Heft 3. 


Universal Postage. By J. G. Hagen, S.J. In government 
circles, as well as elsewhere, where international interests are at 
stake, the question of a universal postage system is widely debated. 
A book which recently appeared, Weltporto-Reform, by Arved Juer- 
gersohn, has caused considerable stir, and has led up to the hope that 
in the next Congress, which will meet at Madrid, 1913, the question 
will be settled. But before any definite conclusion can be reached 
two things are necessary: Ist. Postage be reckoned according to an 
international monetary system; 2nd. That the engraving be done at 
one place only, and with the greatest skill. Some objections against 
this system are: the impossibility of distributing the income of 
the sale; speculation; and increase in clerical expense. In spite of 
this there are many good reasons for the change——Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, Heft 3. 


The Care of Catholic Girls in France. By Mgr. Beaudrillart. 
Mgr. d’Hulst, about four months before his death, conceived the 
plan of supplying instruction for young women, covering the years 
between graduation from school and marriage. His plan embraced 
Christian doctrine, church history, political economy, sociology, etc. 
Such a course was started in 1897, and has been successfully con- 
tinued to the present time, and has provided admirably for those 
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who attend Catholic academies and schools. But it does not meet 
the demands of those who are attending co-educational and non- 
Catholic schools in France, and who are studying in order to fit 
themselves for positions in the business world. The dangers that 
they will have to meet are many and great. To instruct these girls 
associations have been formed by zealous Catholic women, who have 
planned and carried out opportune courses of lectures on moral, 
physical and intellectual subjects—Le Correspondant, March 25. 


Newman. By P. Thureau Dangin. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of 
Newman has attracted the attention not only of English-speaking 
countries, but even those of other tongues. This article is the 
first of several articles in review of this much-discussed book. M. 
Dangin’s review is favorable to Mr. Ward. Many have criticised 
the work because it passes too hastily over the Anglican days of 
Newman, giving them very little prominence. The author of the 
present article explains away this difficulty by saying that enough 
had been written on this subject in the Cardinal’s opinion by his own 
work entitled Apologia pro Vita Sua, and the two volumes of his 
letters compiled by Miss Mozley. Then follow detailed descriptions 
of the various periods in the Cardinal’s life. A detailed description 
of Newman’s writings in the Rambler, and other periodicals is 
given.—Le Correspondant, March 25. 


Newman’s Ideals and Irish Realities, by Rev. T. Corcoran, 
S.J., is a commentary upon the life of Newman recently published 
by Wilfrid Ward. The biographer of the great Cardinal, and many 
others, hold the view that the one and only success achieved by 
Newman in the “Irish period” of his life was the volume of 
Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education. Fr. 
Corcoran disagrees. He takes note of -Newman’s own comments 
on the University work, but regards them as largely “ transient 
subjectivities ” and “ despondencies.” He believes that “ there is a 
nobler Newman in the considered dignity of his representative 
works, an abler Newman to be found in the records of his Irish 
achievements.” Newman rendered great help to Celtic studies; he 
started “ Atlantis,” and helped greatly towards the success of edu- 
cation among the young men of Dublin through the establishment 
of night classes. ‘ Newman’s best work in Ireland was done by 
putting aside the Oxford ideal, by setting hand to practicable work, 
by forming yet more adequate ideals, and yet sounder judgments 
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in view of the needs of the masses of our Catholic people.”— 
Studies, March. 


The Trans-African Railway, by J. Berge, describes the rail- 
road planned to extend from the Mediterranean shore of Africa 
near the Strait of Gibraltar, across the Sahara, to the most southern 
extremity of Africa. He tells of what advantage it will be to such 
European powers as France and Germany.—Le Correspondant, 
March 25. 


A Commentator on Chateaubriand, by Francis Rousseau, in- 
cludes private documents taken from the archives of M. le duc 
d’Audiffret Pasquier of a diary kept almost daily during the years 
1820-1821 of the movements, ambitions, etc., of the Count de Cha- 
teaubriand.—Le Correspondant, March 25. 


Gregorian Chant. Under the title Impressions Gregoriennes, 
Dom J. Simon, O.S.B., gives a brief history of Gregorian music, 
describing its place in the ceremonies of the Church, and the work 
being accomplished at Solesmes and the various monasteries of 


Europe to perfect it—Le Correspondant, March 25. 


The Blessed Trinity and Creatures. All the works of God, 
which, so to speak, are outside of Himself, are common to the 
Three Divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Thus the creation of 
all things, of all beings, whether of the physical or spiritual order, 
the redemption of man, etc., are works common alike to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Long ago did the Church declare her 
definite faith on this matter as is evident from the records of various 
local synods, and above all from pronouncements of the General 
Councils of the Fourth Lateran and of Florence. Some writers have 
endeavored to line up the Greek Fathers as opponents of the Fathers 
of the West, but a careful examination of the writers of the former 
prove that they are in thorough harmony with the latter. The 
teaching of the Church is definite and clear, and she argues that a 
unity of nature implies a unity of operation. The practical and 
personal application of this seemingly purely theoretical question is 
most important, and it is that the soul of every just man is not only 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, but also the actual dwelling place of the 
Three Divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.—Revue 
Thomiste, Jan.-Feb. 
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Catholicism in the United States. G. Planque, in The Religious 
Movement in the English Speaking Countries, writes briefly of the 
recent progress of Catholicism in our own country. He notes the 
marvelous growth of the Church from the small flock of 15,000, 
which it numbered under Bishop Carroll, in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, to the 14,618,761 in 1910. He comments also 
on the statement that out of so many millions of immigrant Catho- 
lics and their descendants, 1. e., nearly 40,000,000, the present num- 
ber should be so comparatively small. Then follows an account 
of the efforts of Father Kelley to remedy matters, so far as con- 
cerns the immigrant and other Catholics in isolated districts. After 
treating of the inauguration of special missions to non-Catholics, he 
describes the work of the Apostolic Mission House and the activities 
centered around it, the endeavor to extend, by means of diocesan 
mission bands, the non-Catholic mission work to parts less accessible 
to other missionaries.—Revue du Clergé Frangais, March 15. 


Changes in Literary Criticism. By Louis Laurand. Wolf in 
1795 denied that the Iliad and the Odyssey were the work of only 
one author; he gave up the Pro Marcello of Cicero and one of the 
Catilinian orations as unauthentic. His conclusions were for a 
time extremely popular. But later critics have exposed contra- 
dictions bétween confessedly genuine books of many classical au- 
thors and great changes in style even in the same book; they date 
modern French compositions from minute details of phraseology. 
To them variety of style does not prove variety of authorship, but 
only a deeper grasp of one’s subject, wider experience, different 
mental attitude. Wolf’s theory is therefore being abandoned.— 
Etudes, March 5. 


A New Irish Review— Studies.” The progress of scholar- 
ship in Ireland is finely evidenced in the new quarterly that has 
just reached us, Studies. This review is to contain the work of 
university professors and graduates in the fields of philosophy, 
letters, history and science. If we are to judge by the editor’s 
foreword, a distinctly Nationalist tone is to characterize the review; 
for it is planned to be a magazine “ in which the results of research 
and original thought can find expression in harmony with the 
religious and national characteristics of the country.” The initial 
number of Studies measures up fully to the editor’s plan; it contains 
excellent articles on subjects of present interest, for example, The 
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Meaning of Evolution, The Electrical Theory of Matter, Newman's 
Ideals and Irish Realities. We hope that this beginning is a sure in- 
dication of good work in the future along the lines mapped out, and 
that a permanent success may be in store for Studies. The editor- 
ship is in the hands of Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J. 


Etudes (March 5): Paul Geny laments the disappearance of 
scholastic disputations from our schools. He considers them in- 
valuable in procuring precision of thought and expression.—Pierre 
Soury Lavergne describes the rise to power of a primitive Charle- 
magne, ruler of northern Imerina in Madagascar, from 1787 to 
1810. Joseph Boubée thinks that German Catholics did not really 
lose much in the recent elections; they alone remain united, calm, 
and sure of what they desire. Unfortunate dissensions have oc- 
curred among leaders, and anti-Catholic papers are trying to stir 
up feeling against the Holy See. But the masses remain loyal 
religiously and politically. 


Revue de Clergé Francais (March 1): Ch. Calippe discusses 
The Morality of Professional and Economic Co-operation. After 
considering briefly the relation of this co-operation or “ Solidarity ” 
to liberty, Christian charity, and social justice, and outlining the 
forms of it, he gives a word on the necessity of legal and cor- 
porative regulation of its duties. “The commencement, the point 
of departure, the first step in this organization or rather re-organi- 
zation, adapted to actual necessities, are professional syndicates, 
that is syndicalism; and far from being, in itself, an abnormal, 
anarchic and revolutionary institution, as men still sometimes in- 
sinuate....the syndicate is a legitimate and opportune institution, 
and a commencement of legal expression of the natural bonds of 
solidarity which unite one to another the members of the same pro- 
fession.”’ Dom Fernand Cabrol, on the question of The Feast 
of Easter and the Reform of the Gregorian Calendar, suggests a 
number of possibilities for the better regulation of the date, of which 
he considers the best is to fix the Sunday after the 25th of March 
as the time for the Easter Celebration. J. Riviére contributes a 
Chronicle of the Theological Movement, in which he reviews several 
recent works on faith and symbols of faith, the Incarnation, and 
other topics. E. Vacandard presents a Chronicle of Ecclesiastical 
History. Concerning the Press is an appeal by Cardinal Amette, 
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Archbishop of Paris, towards a reform in the direction of the 
suppression of the corrupt press and the substitution of a clean one. 

(March 15): P. Cruveilhier gives a study of the relation be- 
tween The Code of Hammourabi and the Civil Legislation of the 
Hebrews. “The resemblances of the two codes prove the authen- 
ticity of the epoch of the code of the covenant.” The author of the 
latter has depended on the former in a fashion restrained and per- 
haps indirect; from the material and temporal point of view, the 
Hebrew Code is inferior, but from a moral and spiritual point of 
view is much superior to the other. T. Desers gives a Chronicle 
of Pastoral Theology; E. Lenoble a Chronicle of Philosophy. The 
latter reviews two works of Henri Bergson, Philosophical Intuition 
and Reveiw of Metaphysics and Morals. 

(April 1): In this issue L. Venard reviews at length a 
number of works on Biblical topics. He considers first The Odes 
of Solomon in the light of a new test published a few years ago 
by Mr. Rendel Harris. Another work to which he devotes some at- 
tention is The Origins of the Churches of the Apostolic Age by E. 
de Faye. H. Tesétre writes of Truth and Charity. “To con- 
duct themselves as brothers towards one another, is, for Catholics, 


to furnish to the world the most appropriate proof of the mission 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ. Charity thus opens the way to 
truth.” M. Témozin contributes a sketch of French Socialism in 


Igrt. 








Recent Events. 


The agreement made with Germany as a 
France. final settlement, it is to be hoped, of the 
question about Morocco, which for so long 
has disturbed the whole of Europe, and has twice brought France 
and Germany to the verge of war, has at last been signed and 
ratified. With the Sultan of Morocco a Treaty has been signed, 
giving to France the long-sought Protectorate over that country. 
The details, however, have still to be arranged, or, at least, have 
not been published. With Spain negotiations are still proceeding 
for the purpose of regulating the management of the respective 
shares of Spain and France in Morocco, and for defining the extent 
of these shares. France claims from Spain various cessions of the 
territory granted to the latter country by the agreement of 1904. 
These cessions, or some of them, Spain is reluctant to make. The 
negotiations have not been at all times smooth, and more than 
once seemed on the point of breaking down. The feeling of the 
Spanish people against France has been very strong, if the Press 
may be considered to be the true expression of that feeling. 
Hope is still entertained, however, that a satisfactory solution will 
be found. 

The French Senate did not give its consent to the 
ratification of the Treaty with Germany, until a very long debate 
had taken place, in which much dissatisfaction was expressed at 
many of its provisions, and doubts were manifested as to the results 
to be expected. Leading men, like M. Clemenceau, and M. Pichon, 
could not bring themselves to give their votes in its favor. But 
from entering into the question of the conduct of M. Caillaux in 
the course of the negotiations with Germany, the Senate wisely 
refrained. It is felt, however, that the country was on the verge 
of being betrayed by the late Prime Minister, who was acting in 
the interests of the money power, which is seeking a rapprochement 
with Germany, and which desires to alter the whole basis of French 
foreign policy. This effort has proved unsuccessful, and it is felt 
to be for the best interests of the country that the steps taken by M. 
Caillaux and some of his colleagues should be left to oblivion. The 
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question about Morocco having been settled, and there being no 
great internal question such as the post office or railway strikes, 
the Chamber was left at liberty to proceed with the discussion of 
Electoral Reform. It was with this special object in view that the 
last election took place—the substitution of scrutin de liste for 
scrutin d’arrondissement, in combination with some method of pro- 
portional representation. An unexpected opposition, however, has 
been offered to the latter proposal by the strongest party in the 
Assembly—the Radicals. It is, therefore, doubtful whether it will 
be adopted. 

A measure of Social Reform sent down from the Senate 
has been adopted by the Chamber. This is a Bill extending to all 
categories of miners and slate quarrymen the benefits of a law of 
1905 instituting an eight-hour day for certain classes of under- 
ground workers. On one point, however, there is a difference 
between the two houses; this no doubt will be settled when the 
Parliament meets again in May. 

So alarming has become the increase of violent crimes, many of 
which have been perpetrated in broad daylight, and yet with perfect 
impunity, that widespread anxiety and alarm are being felt by 
the general public. Paris, country towns, railway trains, the 
open country, have been scenes of repeated outrages, and violent 
robberies. Firearms have been used and volleys fired in the open 
streets. The climax was reached by the violent seizure of a motor 
car not very far from Paris, the driver of which was shot dead. 
The car was then made use of for the robbery of a bank some 
thirty or forty miles away; the deed was done in business hours, 
and the robbers escaped, and have not yet been arrested, although 
something like one hundred and fifty specially trained detectives 
have been employed in the endeavor to make their arrest. So much 
anxiety was aroused by this attempt that special meetings of the 
Cabinet were held, with M. Falliéres presiding, to devise measures 
for the control of the evil. The police force is to be increased and 
a special motor corps of policemen established. Secular education 
has not yet shown its expected fruit of good works. 

Modern science is to be represented in the army by an 
aviation corps. Aviation has now become so important as 
to be called the fifth branch of the service. The corps will consist 
of aeroplanes, although the use of dirigibles will not be neglected. 
By the end of the year twenty-seven field and five garrison squad- 
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rillas, each consisting of eight aeroplanes capable of carrying pas- 
sengers, together with motor cars and other mechanical contriv- 
ances, are to be organized for the military service with a regular 
staff of officers and trained assistants. An aeronautical regiment 
with seven companies will be constituted. The War Estimates de- 
vote about two millions and a half to this purpose. France is in 
advance of every country in this respect. 

The workingmen in France have not been unaffected by the 
strike in England, and signs have been shown of the chronic rest- 
lessness which exists beneath the surface. A few strikes have taken 
place and some little anxiety exists. On the whole, however, no 
great disturbance of the ordinary course of life has taken place. 


What are called by the Germans the Defense 

Germany. Bills, but which would be called by some 

other nations the Offense Bills, have been 

published. They have formed the chief subject of discussion, both 
before and after their publication, for a long time, and are now 
being discussed by the Reichstag. Two new Prussian Army Corps 
are to be formed, two new general commands, and two new divis- 
ional staffs are to be created. There will be the new third battalions 
and other additions, the precise details of which it is unnecessary to 
give. This will involve additional expense for the year 1912 to 
1914 of something like eighty millions. Of the Navy the increase 
is not so great, and does not satisfy the German Navy League. 
It is proposed to commence one battleship in 1913 and another in 
1916. <A third Active Squadron of the Navy is, however, to be 
formed. The increase of cost will amount to about sixty millions. 
How this further expenditure is to be met has led to something 
like a crisis in the government. The Minister for Finance declared 
that it was necessary to raise the money by new taxation. This 
meant the imposition of death duties. In the attempt to impose 
these, Prince Bulow was defeated two or three years ago by the 
Conservatives and the Centre. To the possible renewal of the 
attempt the same parties offered the same decided opposition. The 
Minister for Finance thereupon resigned, and the money is to 
be raised in some other way. One of the noticeable features of the 
struggle which has been taking place, is the leading part that has 
been taken by Bavaria, of which Baron von Hertling has recently 
become Prime Minister. Baron von Hertling was formerly the 
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leader of the Centre Party. This party, although diminished in 
numbers by the recent elections, does not seem to have lost its 
influence. In fact, its action was decisive in the recent struggle. 
It is a thing to be regretted that it should have used its influence 
in favor of the privileged classes. It is generally thought that the 
defeat of Prince Bulow’s attempt to impose the Death Duties led to 
the remarkable increase in the Socialist vote at the recent election. 
In fact, Baron von Hertling has expressed his willingness to help 
to impose these duties, but would not do so because it would gratify 
the Socialists, and be a triumph for them. This does not seem to be 
a very far-sighted policy. 

For the fact that Germany is hated by many—a thing recog- 
nized by not a few Germans—a good reason is to be found in a book 
recently published by a distinguished general, and one of the most 
influential writers on current strategical and tactical questions. How 
far he may he considered an authoritative exponent of the opinions, 
aspirations and aims of the German people it cannot be estimated ; 
but so far as he is such an authority, a solution is given for the 
distrust of Germany that is so widely felt. General Bernhardi, in 
his book Deutschland und der nachste Krieg, gives candid expres- 
sion to the view that Germany must fight her way to predominance 
regardless of the rights and interests of other people. He pro- 
nounces a panegyric on war in general, and advocates deliberate 
preparation not only for war, but of war, holding that France will 
have to be annihilated, and England attacked and beaten, in order 
that Germany may realize herself and fulfill the destinies of Provi- 
dence. The influence of war he declares to be edifying and purify- 
ing on public life and character. The spirit of the German people 
is essentially warlike, although that spirit may for the time being be 
dormant. The peace movement is poisonous. It is by the sword alone 
that the duties and tasks of the German people can be fulfilled. 
The right of conquest is essential to the development of the Empire. 
Might is right, he declares, and right is decided by war. The 
attempt to abolish war is not only stupid, but immoral and unworthy 
of humanity. The maintenance of peace cannot and must never be 
the goal of policy. Wars must be produced by deliberate intent. 
It is lawful to conceal such intent from their possible victims. 
This is justified on the ground that even in peace there is often a 
suppressed state of war, and the mendacities allowed in war are 
allowable in these circumstances. Belgium is mentioned as a coun- 
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try which cannot be left to remain permanently neutral, while Eng- 
land is declared to be the enemy that will have to be beaten at sea. 
With her will be the first war which will have to be fought out, in 
order that Germany may obtain not only a place in the sun, but a 
full share in the mastery of the world. This looks as if deliberate 
deception might be practised beforehand. If so it would be foolish 
to attach importance to that manifestation of better feeling towards 
England which has resulted from Lord Haldane’s recent visit. Most 
people, however, will be unwilling to consider General Bernhardi a 
reliable exponent of the purposes of the real governing class of 
Germany. Of some Germans, however, he is a representative. The 
existence of such a class renders it necessary for all the possible vic- 
tims to be on their guard, and explains the necessity which is felt for 
the maintenance of armaments. Forewarned is forearmed. 

In the final election of Officers of the Reichstag, the Socialist 
Vice-President was displaced. The coalition with the Radicals 
was dissolved, the National Liberals helping the Centre Partyand the 
Conservatives to exclude the Socialist. The result of many manoeu- 
vers is that the President and Second Vice-President are Radicals, 
while a National Liberal is First Vice-President. The permutations 
and combinations which take place of the numerous parties, render 
the course of politics in Germany, as elsewhere, so uncertain, that 
no basis can be formed. for reasonable anticipation of what the 
future will bring forth, even after an election has taken place. In 
a recent division on a point which seems to be of no great import- 
ance, the government was defeated by a coalition of the Centre 
Party with the Poles and Socialists. 

A strike of miners in Westphalia, involving something like 
200,000 men, with the probability that it might become general, 
caused considerable anxiety throughout the Empire. How far it 
was connected with the English strike is a matter .of dispute, as 
also is the reason for its comparative failure. The trade unions. 
are divided into two groups, of which the Christian trade unions 
form the one, and the Socialist and allied unions the other. The 
strike, it would appear, was advocated and carried out by the 
Socialist group, while the Christian unions opposed it, and have 
thereby incurred the condemnation of the rest. of the miners. 
Bitter recriminations have taken place, but there is good reason to 
think that the Christian unions were justified in the course which 
they took. 


VOL. xcv.—18 
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For several weeks, Hungary has been in the 

Austria-Hungary. throes of a Ministerial crisis, so serious that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, with all the 

experience which his many years have given him, has not been able 
to find a solution, and has in consequence gone so far as to threaten, 
for the first time in many years, to abdicate the throne. The ques- 
tion at issue is between the military authorities of the dual Monarchy 
and the Parliament of Hungary. The latter, according to the 
former, is claiming powers which will conflict with the efficiency of 
the army, and which infringe the prerogatives of the crown. This 
led to the resignation of Count Khuen Hedervary, who had for 
nearly two years been Premier of Hungary, during which time the 
affairs of the country had been carried on with almost unexampled 
smoothness. The crisis was brought about by the obstruction prac- 
tised for a long time by a group in the Chamber, which refused 
to pass the Army Bills unless the long promised Universal Franchise 
Bill should be brought in and passed. A sub-group of these oppo- 
nents were won over to the side of the government by its acceptance 
of a Resolution, the precise terms of which have not been published, 
dealing with the army and the calling out of the Reserves. This is 
the resolution which was unacceptable to the Emperor, and in fact 
to the Austrian authorities, and which has caused all the trouble. 
After the resignation of the Premier, the situation was so compli- 
cated that no Ministry could be formed. No one was willing to 
undertake the task. The Count seemed the only possible choice, and 
he found it even beyond his power. Then came the Emperor’s 
threat. In consequence the Hedervary Cabinet will continue in office, 
and the Prime Minister will endeavor to restore good feeling be- 
tween the two countries. The resolution to which so much opposi- 
tion has been offered, as an infringement of the rights of the sover- 
eign, is to be dropped. The personal appeal which was made to the 
nation not to curtail these rights, and the fear of the consequences 
of the Emperor’s abdication, have had the effect of at least postpon- 
ing a decision. The opposition, however, still maintains that the reso- 
lution involved no infringement of the sovereign’s rights. The 
Cabinet has a majority on its side. The question, however, still 
remains unsettled, as to the way of overcoming the obstruction, 
which has now again become a feature of the proceedings of the 
Hungarian Parliament. The abandoned resolution was the price 
offered and accepted: whether any other consideration will be ac- 
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cepted remains to be seen. As the opposition threatens to continue 
its resistance to the Army Bills, the prospect is very dark. It is 
possible that the Dual Monarchy is on the verge of a grave con- 
stitutional struggle. 

The launch of the second Dreadnought at Trieste serves as a 
reminder that Austria, as well as Germany, is aiming at becoming a 
naval Power. The first Dreadnought was launched in June of last 
year. The third and the fourth, which complete the present pro- 
gramme, were begun last January. The sphere of operations of 
the new Austrian Fleet, and the aim it has in view, is to secure, along 
with the Fleet of Italy, domination over the Mediterranean. The 
sympathy shown for Italy by the government of Austria, although 
not by the military element, or by a large part of the press, ever 
since the beginning of the War in Tripoli, has brought the two 
governments closer than ever together. The recent visit of the 
German Emperor to Vienna has had the effect too, it is said, of 
reinvigorating the Triple Alliance on that side—although it was 
not needed as far as Austria and Germany are concerned. Italy 
is said to have become somewhat cool towards France and Great 
Britain. They have ventured to criticise her proceedings. Hence 
there is being mooted a development of the Triple Alliance by the 
extension of its scope to the Mediterranean. Italy’s interests in 
that sea are to fall within its safeguard. To this project neither 
France or Great Britain can be indifferent, and an increase of their 
navies must follow. The outstanding fact seems to be that the 
Triple Alliance remains the steadfast basis of Austrian foreign 
policy, notwithstanding the recent efforts of the military to bring 
about a war with Italy. 


The attempt made upon the life of the King 

Italy. of Italy by an anarchist gave an opportunity 

for the people to demonstrate in a most re- 

markable way their devotion to the reigning house. Dense crowds 
of every class saluted the King with expressions of loyalty of a 
most enthusiastic description. All parties in Parliament, from the 
Constitutional opposition to the Extreme Left, gave utterance to 
their feelings of loyal homage to the throne. All day long proces- 
sions of vast multitudes appeared before the King’s residence to 
testify their joy at his escape. At Venice the Cardinal Patriarch 
caused a Te Deum to be sung, at which he himself was present. 
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King Victor Emmanuel III. is looked upon by his subjects as 
having fulfilled the duties of a monarch with great simplicity and 
personal unselfishness, and with complete devotion to what he con- 
siders the public interest. The Royal pair, moreover, are considered 
to be setting a perfect example of pure family life. 

The war with Turkey still drags along its slow length. Several 
fierce encounters have taken place, in which, strange to say, the 
Turks and Arabs took the offensive. No advance has as yet been 
made into the interior, nor do any steps appear to have been taken 
for such an advance. Napoleon is said to have looked upon the 
desert as a better protection against an enemy, than either the 
ocean or a mountain range. If this is the case penetration into the 
interior of Tripoli will be the most formidable of tasks. The 
Italian government is beginning to realize its gravity,andto manifest 
a certain willingness to mitigate the harshness of the conditions 
upon which peace may be made, and to be even desirous of media- 
tion. While refusing to discuss the sovereignty proclaimed over 
Tripoli and the Cyrenaica, it will not ask for its explicit recognition 
by Turkey, provided the new state of things is implicitly accepted. 
In this way it is hoped to save Turkey’s face. But Turkey is 
as determined as ever to make no concession. The Powers, on the 
initiative of Russia, are understood to have taken steps to bring 
about an agreement. Grave fear is felt that it will not be possible, 
unless the war is brought to a speedy conclusion, to prevent an 
uprising in the Balkans. By manifestoes widely dispersed through- 
out Tripoli, the Italians are seeking to seduce the Arabs from the 
Turkish side. In these circulars the Arabs are told that it is not 
against them that Italy’s forces have come: on the contrary it is 
in order to free them from a retrograde rule, and to bring to the 
country progress, prosperity and tranquility. Their religion will be 
respected, and its privileges increased, and all native customs 
respected. Unfortunately the breach of faith on the part of the 
Italians, which was involved in the wholesale disarmament forced 
upon the Arabs in Tripoli at the beginning of the war, prevents 
the tribes from putting confidence in the good faith of the Italians. 


The organization of the Grand Republic of 

China. China is proceeding slowly. At present the 

state of things is provisional. The definite 

settlement will be by means ofa National Assembly, which has not as 
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yet been elected, nor is even the date of its meeting fixed. The pro- 
visional President, whose powers have been derived in a way which 
ought to satisfy even the most extreme of legitimists, by the volun- 
tary cession of the late Emperor, has been installed with impressive 
ceremonies in the presence of the high Lamas, the Mongol Princes, 
the high civil and military officials, and a number of foreign guests. 
He took an oath to develop the Republic, to sweep away the dis- 
advantages of absolute Monarchism, to observe the Constitutional 
laws, to increase the welfare of the country, and to cement together 
a strong nation embracing all the five races. When the National 
Assembly appoints a permanent president he will retire. A new 
flag has been adopted; the Dragon has been displaced. 

The first trial by jury has been held. A loan has been nego- 
tiated. This, however, has raised a protest from four of the great 
Powers, who thought they had secured for themselves the privilege 
of rendering this service to China. The need of money is just at 
present the most urgent of the many under which China is suffering. 
The atrocities which were committed by the soldiers in Pekin, and 
which have been repeated in many other parts of China, arose not 
from devotion to the Manchus—for not a soul was devoted to 
them—but from the fact that. the army had not been paid, and 
there was no money wherewith to satisfy its demands. In the 
present stage of the world’s development money seems to be the 
basis of law and order, or at least their necessary safeguard. 

The next step towards organization was the formation of a 
Cabinet. This the President entrusted to Tang Shao-yi, whom he 
chose to be Premier, although there were those who thought that he 
ought to have himself made the choice of the Ministers. 
Within three weeks of the President’s installation, the Prem- 
ier presented his list for the approbation of the As- 
sembly at Nanking. This list, including the Premier him- 
self, comprises eleven persons, one of whom is a graduate . 
of Yale, and yet another has studied in this country, while a third 
has had a course of five or six years in Germany. The rest, with 
the exception of one who studied in Japan, do not seem to have had 
any foreign education. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, however, 
has held a diplomatic appointment at St. Petersburg. The 
Assembly gave its approval to all with the exception of one. So 
China is now possessed of a President, a Cabinet, and trial by Jury. 
The Revolutionary President Sun Yat-sen and the Provisional Gov- 
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ernment, with great magnanimity and self-sacrifice, laid down office 
immediately after the approval of the Cabinet by the Assembly. 
Sun Yat-sen retires widely respected, and intends to devote his time 
to traveling in China in order to enlighten the people on the prin- 
ciples of Republican government—a much-needed work, for there 
is every reason to think that the people as a body have had very 
little to do with the recent change. They form an inert, amorphous 
mass, having suffered for so long under a corrupt and corrupting 
despotism, that they have come to care for nothing but mere physi- 
cal existence. 

The first work of the new régime, and an arduous one, is to 
restore the reign of law and order throughout the country, and to 
repress the excesses of the soldiers by making the payments due to 
them. For this end money is required; and so the raising of a 
loan became of supreme importance. Negotiations are being carried 
on with certain of the Powers, all of whom are eager to oblige the 
Republic—for a consideration. In fact they are quarrelling among 
themselves over the matter. This country especially is exciting 
a certain degree of opposition on account of its disinterested action 
in favor of China, and the promulgation of a Monroe Doctrine to 
apply to Asia against the United States has been mentioned, although 
there is no reason to think that it is a serious proposal. 

It is too early to investigate the causes of the stupendous change 
which has taken place. Among the various events, however, which 
have led up to the expulsion of the Manchu dynasty, one especially 
was very influential. In order to pay the Indemnity to Foreign 
Powers which was incurred by the suppression of the Boxer rebel- 
lion, the central government had to put unwanted pressure on the 
Provinces of which the Empire is made up. This attempt at cen- 
tralization was vehemently resisted, and led to the desire for a 
Federated Republic, in which greater, not less, control of local 
affairs would be given to each Province. The change is largely 
due to resistance to what was looked upon as unduly centralized 


power. 

If the views of General Li Huan-hung, who was a candidate 
for the Presidency, are shared by the authorities of the new Re- 
public, a wide field will be opened in China for the missionary 
efforts of the Church. “ We need,” the General said in a letter 
to the Missionary Apostolic in the province of Hupeh, “ the mission- 
aries to help us regenerate China, and they will be protected in every 
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possible way; and we want the greatest possible harmony to reign 
between us and them with God’s aid, and the prayers of your Holy 
Father the Pope; which desire I beg you will utter for me in the 
presence of His Holiness.” 


On April 11th Mr. Asquith presented 

The Home Rule Bill. the new Home Rule Bill to the House 
of Commons. Officially it is called “ The 

Government of Ireland Bill.” The scene in the House vividly recalled 
the two previous attempts made by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 and 1893 
to secure Home Rule for Ireland. The new bill has the hearty 
approval of the Irish Parliamentary Party, under their leader Mr. 
John Redmond, who has sent a message to the American people 
expressing his confidence that the bill “ will inaugurate an era of 
contentment and prosperity in Ireland under self-government.” The 
Nationalist Convention to be held in Dublin on April 23rd is to 
consider and debate the Bill. The new measure is generally con- 
sidered as better for Ireland in its financial provisions and other- 
wise than either of the measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone. 
It provides for the establishment in Dublin of two houses—the 
Senate and the Lower Chamber or House of Representatives. The 
Senate will be composed of forty members, who will be nominated 
by the Imperial Government, and who will hold office for a term of 
eight years. One-fourth of these will retire every second year, and 
the vacancies will be filled by nominations made by the Irish Gov- 
ernment. The House of Representatives will have one hundred and 
sixty-four members. They will be elected by the present Irish con- 
stituencies. Ulster has fifty-nine members. At the end of three years 
the Irish Parliament will have the power to change the electorate and 
the constituencies. The Irish membership in the House of Commons 
will be reduced from one hundred and three members to forty-two. 
To the control of the Imperial Government are reserved mat- 

ters that concern the army and navy; the Irish land purchase; the 
Old Age Pensions and National Insurance Acts, the Irish constabu- 
lary, post office savings banks, and public loans and the customs. 
After six years Ireland will have control over the tariff, but will 
retain free trade with England. The Irish constabulary also is 
automatically to be transferred to the Irish Government after six 
years, and the power is to be given to the Irish Parliament to demand 
the transfer to its control of the Old Age Pensions and Insurance 
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Acts after having given one year’s notice to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Religious liberty is guaranteed by the provision that the Irish 
Parliament cannot make laws, directly or indirectly, or establish or 
endow any religion, or to prohibit the free exercise thereof, or to 
give a preference or privilege to any religion, or to make any relig- 
ious ceremony a condition of the validity of marriage. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will be the head of the Irish 
executive, and will have the power to veto or suspend any 
bill on the instruction of the Imperial executive. Any question 
regarding the interpretation of the Home Rule bill is to be settled 
by appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The collection of all taxes is to remain in the imperial service, 
and they will be paid into the imperial exchequer, which is to pay 
over to the Irish executive an amount equivalent to the expenditure 
on Irish services at the time of the passing of the act. An addi- 
tional sum of $2,500,000 is to be paid to Ireland the first year, 
and this will diminish by $250,000 yearly until it is reduced to 
$1,000,000. The postal services are to be handed over to Ireland. 

The Irish Parliament is to have power to reduce or to discon- 
tinue the imperial taxes, excepting the income tax and the stamp and 
estate duties. It will also have power to alter the excise duties; 
but, except in the case of beer and spirits, it is debarred from adding 
to the customs duties anything which will give a greater increase 
than ten per cent. 

As we have said, the Bill meets with the approval of the 
Nationalist Party, and every reasonable man must admit that it is a 
very fair measure of self-government which should have been 
granted to Ireland long ago. 








With Our Readers. 


THE TITANIC. 


Night has shrouded the earth, 
And sin the soul of man: 
But light gives the day rebirth 
And love can lift the ban. 


Out of the night sprang light, 
Born of the horror came peace; 

For man was man; and weakness, might ; 
And sacrifice, increase. 


Born of the Cross a ray 
Glanced on the tragic sea. 
It pierced the night: it showed the way 
To the glory that shall be. 
J. Hf. R. 


WO years ago the prediction was made in these pages that the 
Socialist administration which had just been chosen in Milwaukee, 
would probably give the city a clean and efficient government. Now 
that the recent municipal campaign no longer obscures our vision, we 
are able to see that that forecast has been substantially realized. The 
Socialist officeholders in Milwaukee have provided an administration 
that compares very favorably, both in honesty and efficiency, with any 
preceding administration of that city, and with the average adminis- 
tration in any American city. The mistakes that the Milwaukee Social- 
ists have made are by no means conspicuous or exceptional. They have 
disregarded the civil service rules in order to put their own members 
in office, but this is an old offense in our municipalities. They refused 
to submit the million dollar park proposal to a referendum, but they 
can find plenty of precedents for such action in the history of non- 
Socialist administrations. 
* * * 
HE truth of the matter is, that the Socialists of Milwaukee were 
defeated for re-election last month, and deserved to be defeated, 
because of the spirit in which they carried on the city government, 
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rather than because of any notable failure in either honesty or efficiency. 
They have shown themselves to be narrow, partisan, and doctrinaire to 
a degree that alarmed many persons who would have liked to see them 
get another term. Their unwillingness to trust their park project to a 
referendum is typical. While it is surprising to those who know the 
Socialists only superficially, it was fully expected by all persons who 
have any insight into the real Socialist spirit. Socialism is not demo- 
cratic; it is essentially autocratic. Socialists believe in the rule of the 
people only when the majority of the people are favorable to Socialist 
theories or Socialist projects. In the interest of Socialism they would 
disregard the wishes of the majority. Again, the Milwaukee Socialists 
have let no opportunity pass to emphasize and promote the peculiar 
doctrines of revolutionary Socialism, such as class consciousness, 
economic determinism, and the inevitable downfall of the capitalist 
system. Hence those good persons who had expected that the Social- 
ist administration would be merely “advanced reformist,” have re- 
ceived a rude shock. The record of the Milwaukee Socialists in office 
shows that even the most moderate and most “ opportunist” group 
of the Socialist party in this country never forgets for a moment that 
the supreme consideration is the coming of the revolution, and the 
establishment of the “ co-operative Commonwealth.” This overshadow- 
ing fact, this fact that every Socialist gain strengthens the movement 
for the propagation of revolutionary, anti-property, and anti-Christian 
theories, ought to prevent any intelligent non-Socialist from extending 
to the Socialist movement even the temporary and spasmodic assist- 
ance of a vote at municipal elections. 
. * * 
LTHOUGH defeated, the Socialist ticket at the recent election 
polled three thousand more votes than it did in 1910. Hence, there 
is no justification for the rejoicing of those persons who see nothing 
but the fact of defeat at the polls. If the newly-elected non-partisan 
officials do not give the city an exceptionally good administration, the 
Socialists will certainly be returned to power two years hence. For 
there are thousands of voters in Milwaukee who are willing to run 
the risk of hastening somewhat the approach of far-off, complete 
Socialism in order to have good city government here and now. 





HE signs of the times show more and more plainly the importance of 
emphasizing the essentially religious character of all successful 
charity work. Charity was born of Christianity, and its work will 
fail if it ever denies its Mother. Nowadays we are apt to look simply 
at results, and to think little of motives. Motive, belief, inspiration 
count little so long as the thing is done. All this only proves the 
shortsightedness of the age. There is no one who does not rejoice 
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at every evidence of philanthrophy—is not glad at the magnificent 
examples of enthusiastic charity oftentimes displayed, and at the 
studied endeavor so to reorganize and extend charity as to leave no 
creature in want. Yet, too, many are apt to forget that enthusiasm 
to be permanent and effective must be inspired by the right spirit. It 
is the spirit that sustains and fortifies and directs. It is through 
the spirit that we really come in contact with our fellows, and only 
through the spirit are we really able to help them to be without want. 
A man may labor so enthusiastically that he forgets to eat. The pres- 
ent race of men may contribute to charity funds and neglect to think of 
what, after all, will make the world go right. The former will be- 
come useless; the latter, since it is not by bread alone that man 
liveth, will fail to better his fellows. The waters of life are found 
only in the desert, and in prayer, in the cultivation of the religious 
truths of our personal relations with God and His Divine Son will 
man find that which justifies his enthusiasm, and permits him to go to 
his fellows with a message of hope. The vestment that is given to 
the poor is of little use unless the spirit that gave it seeks also to 
cover the soul’s helplessness. Leo XIII., and our present Holy Father, 
have in season and out of season exhorted us to cultivate and empha- 
size this spirit in all our charity work. It inspires our societies of lay 
Catholic workers, and has long been admirably shown to the world by 
the conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. 
* * * 


UR present thoughts on the subject have been brought forth by 
the recent letter of the Holy Father to the Christ Child Society, 
published in its annual report for 1912. The letter tells of how this 
Society has selected as the object of its zealous efforts “that portion 
of the flock of Christ most dear to the Divine Infant and to His Vicar 
on earth.” The extraordinary work done by this Society, and its rapid 
growth throughout the United States, are most encouraging. The 
spirit of the work is the spirit of Jesus Christ. In His name is the 
work done, and He it is Whom the workers of the Christ Child, 
though they give all kinds of material aid, bring to the hearts and 
souls of the little ones. Bringing Him, they bring the Joy of joys, 
the Hope of us all, and their work will prevail. 





THE AMBITIOUS CHURCH. 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON IN 1892.) 


ATHOLICS know well the sound of such a phrase: and among 
the many compliments paid to their Church none are more 
frequent than those stock phrases, “the tyranny of Rome,” “the 
canker of ecclesiasticism,” and “ a proud priesthood.” The poor Catho- 
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lics are not much moved by such amenities: in their “ proud ” moments 
they look upon this tall talk something in the same way as the Roman 
senators may have looked upon the petulant anger of barbarians: 


Hoc tu, Romane! memento: 
Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 


It is indeed true, to quote an eloquent Oratorian, writing about 
the Papacy, 


That such a Power should live and breathe, doth seem 
A thought from which men fain would be relieved. 
A grandeur not to be endured, a dream 
Darkening the soul, though it be unbelieved. 


But better far is it to dwell in peace with our opposing brethren, 
without compromising our conscience, than to flaunt our pride of place. 
Let us try to persuade them that the great Roman Church is not filled 
with an ambitious spirit, nor desirous of a worldly domination. That 
is to say, we grant you a great deal about the haughtiness of this 
medizval prelate, or the worldliness of that Renaissance pontiff; we 
know, what many of you do not, that infallibility is one thing, and 
impeccability another: but now we merely invite you to consider 
the spirit of the Catholic Church at large, in her workings with the 
world. Here is a definite proposition, which we hold for truth: that 
the subtile Jesuit, the powerful Irish priest, the diplomatic official of 
the Vatican, the ardent French prelate, can no more be said to live 
and act upon ambitious motives than the Salvation Army can be 
said to exist for the purpose of controlling the money-market. 

Mind you, we are not maintaining that the action of the Church 
does not often go counter to the policies of statesmen: we are maintain- 
ing that the legitimate action of the Church does not go counter to 
the legitimate action of the State. These are two such different things! 
Take two English Catholics, whose names, acts, and utterances are in 
great part public property: the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
and the Earl Marshal of England. The action of the former, and of 
the Catholics who think with him, cannot but be somewhat at variance 
with the Irish policy of the present Ministers: the action of the latter 
and of his Catholic sympathizers cannot but have been disagreeable 
to the plans of the late Ministry. But what complaint has the State 
to bring against either body of Catholic citizens? Let us distinguish, 
you say. The one body is patriotic, national, English, like its prede- 
cessors at the time of the Armada: the other body is zealous only for 
the Church’s triumph, sure to come about through Home and Rome 
Rule. Let the Church do what she will, someone will be found to 
ascribe her action to an ambitious motive. The Papal rescript, said the 
Radicals, was an intrusive act of interference with national politics: 
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the Nationalist activity of the Irish priesthood, say the Tories, is a 
lawless intrusion upon the rights of citizens. The Encyclical upon 
‘Labor is an open bid for democratic support: the French pilgrimages 
are a deliberate demonstration against the Italian Government. It is 
all show or intrigue, bluster or diplomacy, theatricals or cabals: noth- 
ing honest, simple, straightforward. Surely it is a strange conception: 
for, examine it well, and what is meant by clerical ambition and eccle- 
siastical despotism? Is it the pride of swaying the souls of men, the 
fascination of terrorism, or the vague esprit de corps of a great organ- 
_ ization? Single men may have such sentiments or small bodies of men, 
a member of Parliament or a County Council: and in the Church a 
Wolsey may plot for the Papal Chair, or a school of theologians for 
the victory of their opinions. But what ambition has the poor and 
obscure priest, but to do his duty, to preserve his charge, to keep clear 
his conscience? Certain critics of the Church write as though in Car- 
dinal Grandison and Archbishop Penruddock, Lord Beaconsfield had 
summed up the ruling principles of every Catholic priest: intense 
pride, intense self-will, intense asceticism, and in secret an intense 
devotion to Torquemada. Let us suggest a kindlier, a reasonable 
explanation of that authoritative spirit which animates a Catholic 
priest. Can it be that he believes himself to possess a spiritual au- 
thority, to which he may command obedience in spiritual matters, just 
as he himself obeys it? “We are told,” says a great ecclesiastic, 
_“that all other sects are religious and may be safely tolerated, but 
that the Catholic Church is a polity and kingdom, and must therefore 
be cast out. We accept this distinction....It is the acknowledgment 
that in the Catholic Church there is a Divine mission and a Divine 
authority; that we are not content with tracing pictures on the 
imagination or leaving outlines on the mere intellect, but that in 
the name of God we command the will; that we claim obedience because 
we first submit to it.” But all this is clear enough to see: now is 
there any difficulty in understanding the relations of Church and State, 
as laid down by Aquinas, or Suarez, or Hergenrother, or Newman, or 
Leo XIII.? Ina free State the Church is free: it is only in a State 
where Falk Laws prevail, or an irreligious tyranny, that the conscience 
must choose between two powers. The Established Church, in its Book 
of Common Prayer, laments its loss of public discipline, of authority 
over its members: the Catholic Church both has and exercises disci- 
pline. Hine illae lacrimae. To what lengths may not a Church go 
which can command obedience, not merely give pious exhortation! 
And the imagination pictures a crowd of terrified fanatics, ready to lie, 
rob, murder—in a Pickwickian sense—if only the cruel Church com- 
mand them. But let any priest, in England or Ireland, dare to go 
beyond his spiritual rights and escape the censure of his superiors 
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if he can; let him refuse the sacraments to one who votes for a 
“ Parnellite” candidate in Ireland, or a “ Progressive” candidate 
for the London School Board; he will be shown his mistake. But 
because a priest in the discharge of his duties neither can nor should 
avoid touching social questions, it does not follow that he will become 
a tyrant. Influence he does exert; and it is possible to be almost pas- 
sively under the influence of a man who is in a position of spiritual 
authority, commanding affection and respect. But terror he cannot 
impose, except upon spiritual offenders. To Catholics, the question is 
so plain that it is hard to realize the state of mind in which educated 
men can confuse it. Has Newman’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk 
been after all a dead letter? At least, we may conclude with another 
passage from his writings, where he states, with emphatic decision, 
what are the real aims of the Church Catholic; a Church certainly 
unlike that of which Dryden speaks: 


How answering to its end a Church is made, 
Whose power is but to counsel and persuade? 
Oh, solid rock, on which secure she stands! 
Eternal house, not made with mortal hands! 
Oh, sure defence against the infernal gate, 

A patent during pleasure of the State! 


The Cardinal shall tell us what are the “ambitions of Rome.” 
He writes: “Protestants think that the Church aims at appearance 
and effect. She must be splendid, and majestic, and influential: fine 
services, music, lights, vestments. And then, again, in her dealings 
with others, courtesy, smoothness, cunning, dexterity, intrigue, man- 
agement—these, it seems, are the weapons of the Catholic Church.” 
And he replies: “ The Church aims not at making a show, but at doing 
a work. She regards this world, and all that is in it, as a mere shadow, 
as dust and ashes, compared with the value of one single soul. She 
holds that unless she can in her own way do good to souls, it is no 
use her doing anything: she holds that it were better for sun and 
moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the 
many millions who are upon it to die of starvation in extremest agony, 
so far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not say, 
should be lost, but should commit one single venial sin, should tell 
one wilfull untruth, though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuse...... Such is the Church, O ye men of the world, and 
now you know her. Such she is, such she will be; and though she 
aims at your good, it is in her own way—and if you oppose her she 
defies you.” If that be ambition, it is the “ infirmity” of a “noble 
mind,” rather than a “ Babylonian woe.” 
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IPLING’S ridiculous outburst was a fitting climax to the senseless 
display of bigotry in the agitation against the Home Rule Bill. 
Bigotry has outdone itself and defeated its own purposes. For example, 
one of the organs of the Protestant press in Ireland publishes a letter 
from a reader who had received a copy of the Methodist organ, the 
Christian Advocate: 

“IT was under the impression that it was a Methodist journal, and 
looked for some interesting news of our work there. It appears that 
the main business of the Church just now is to hold meetings against 
Home Rule, and it took nearly all the pages of the Advocate to inform 
me of that.” 

The Unionists have always condemned the Nationalists as rebels; 
it is the Unionists themselves who are now preaching rebellion, even 
to armed resistance. This has been at least implicitly encouraged by 
the Unionist Leader, Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Law’s sense of the relative 
value of God and Heaven has been the subject of much perplexity to 
others since he said at a speech at Larne: 

“ T have only one word more to say, and that is, that if this Irish 
Home Rule Bill should by any chance be forced through, then God help 
Ulster, and Heaven help the Government that tries to enforce it.” 

It is worthy of note that the vast majority of representative men 
in the over-seas Dominions have expressed their belief that Ireland 
should receive Home Rule. Judges, editors and public men of influence 
agree in so expressing themselves; and among the colonial Premiers 
or ex-Premiers who favor the measure are General Botha, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Andrew Fisher and Alfred Deakin. 
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